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ED “PHANTOM” FLEET SAILS UNDER 
PANAMA FLAG; BOYCOTT WAR LOOMS 


By ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


LONG THE WORLD’S SHIPPING LANES, along little traversed seas and oceans, there roam today several hundred merchant 
ships, big and little, filthy tramp steamers, dangerous to life and lading, which fly under a red and light blue flag with two stars. 
These are phantom ships. Whom they really belong to, what cargo they are carrying, where they’re headed for and from 

what port they’ve come and when they’ll ever be seen again and who’s on the passenger list and where they get their orders, no 


one knows, except the Kremlin. : : 
These phantom ships, whose comings and goings are unannounced, whose radio operators use a strange code, which sail from dark 
to’ derk, fly a pennant which has come to have the same meaning as the skull and crossbones, the hammer and the sickle. 
It is the flag of the Republic of Panama. 
It is under this gaudy banner with its four red-blue-white rectangles that the Soviet Union has been able to penetrate deeply 


and vitally into the world’s merchant marine, to re-establish its quondam famed courier service into every port of the world, to cap- 
ture cuietly and without 2 blow an important chunk of the world’s merchant marine, and to toss out of jobs thousands of seamen from Hamburg to 
New York, from Marseilles to San Francisco. 

This is the fleet of the scabs and the hacks, the businessmen lusting after profits and the Communists dedicated to sedition, which is being fought on 
on the docks and the wharves, with little or no help from any democratic government, by the International Transportworkers’ Federation. 

Somebody ought to tell a lean and headline-hungry Senator or Representative that here indeed is a scandal which, if investigated, would reap a fat, 
juicy lecture tour for the probing Congressman and, even more relevantly, would be a major coup against the Soviet Union. It might even help 
unemployed seamen get jobs. 

it there’s a friend of his in the house, he ought to tell Senator Joe McCarthy. 

The International Transportworkers* Federation, to which 5,500,000 workers belong. is arr old hand at fighting totalitarianism. It did a magnificent 

sane “ti ams we nn ——— job against the Nazis, sabotaging 
transportation and supplying vital 
intelligence information to the Al- 
lied Nations. Yet it managed t 
maintain its freedom from the 
Stalinist World Federation of Trade 
Unions when several free trade 
union organizations, deluded into 
believing that heroism at Stalin 
grad meant penance at Canossa, 
happily joined with the Soviet 
slave labor organizations. 
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The ITF never joined and its leaders 
anciens combattants like J. R. Olden 
broek, now secretary - general of the 


new International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, and Omer Becu, 
ITF secretary-general, have been con- 
ducting their pro-democratic, anti 
Stalinist war against the Panamanian 
registry fraud, with little results thus 
far. 

Next step—a boycott against owners 
of ships flying the Panamanian flag 

Date—sometime after April 17 when 
the ITF’s Seafarers section meets in 
Amsterdam to take some action. 

The real dirty story has yet to be 
told—how U.S. shipowners seeking t 
beat the decent wage system, the decent 
working conditions won by our mari- 
time unions, have transferred to Pan- 
ama and are reaping exorbitant profits 





It is a known fact, substantiated by 
ITF executives, that these ships are 
manned by Communists of some rank 
+ yee ‘ in the Cominform hierarchy. On vir- 


/ Ippo gent eps ae} Venn ate 
oes eed tually every ship of Panamanian 


registry, there is a commissar, one or 
several, who runs the crew. Some of 
these ships are directly under Soviet 
control and make their run from 
Polish ports around the Channel and 
through Gibraltar to Bulgarian ports 
loaded to the gunnels with munitions. 
You don’t use trains because there 


(Continued on Page Eleven) 














East and West 





More Harmful Than Spies 





By David J. Dallin — 





, 


ERE the Soviet definitions of “spies’ 
and “foreign agents” accepted in this 
country, Senator Joseph P. McCarthy 
would have won his case with ease. In Russia 
today, any one who in his heart approves any 
act of a non-Communist government is a for- 
eign agent or a spy; a Soviet citizen who pub- 
licly or privately protests that Americans aren’t 
warmongering or that Tito 





IN THIS RESPECT the public wrath should 
not be aimed exclusively at the State Depart- 
ment. Public figures, writers, columnists, profes- 
sors of the same peculiar “anti-Fascist” brand 
still occupy positions of importance. They are no 
better and no worse than their likes in govern- 
mental agencies. Owen Lattimore as a profes- 
sor is doing more harm than as an adviser of 
the State Department. So is Frederic Schuman, 


applies to a number of other college professors 
dealing with Russian affairs, whose names are 
familiar to every intelligent man in this coun- 
try. Why concentrate on a few officials and 
leave out this important sector of public affairs? 


The great excitement shaking the country 
may turn out beneficial, but only if it leads to 
a general renaissance, a reorientation and bold 
rejection of obsolete slogans, concepts and men. 
The State Department is part of a nation; it 
cannot perform miracles alone. A new spirit is 
necessary in the political life of the nation— 
a new dynamism, and a new leadership. And 
a good byoom is necessary to sweep out the 
last remnants of the “cryptos,” the very smell 
of the “gallant ally” from schools, from uni- 
versities, from national magazines, from every 























is fighting for the independ- another professor named by Sen. McCarthy. ; é serena? xt “ 
ence of a Communist Fuge: Both ane hakrow, unintelligent and essentially bi aver post in the administration. Tits is 
slavia, will be sentenced for dishonest men. In their colleges they freely the most important task today, not the search 
a criminal act. A politically dispense lies and treason, helping to educate for mysterious spies. Unless this is done, the 4 
wrong statement is a crime potential foreign agents and real spies. This storm has been in vain. ; 
in Russia; on this basis hun- 
dreds of men and women in . 
Russia and the satellites ——— The Home Front : 
have been executed, and 
= 1 hundreds of thousands have 
Dollin trod the road to prison Success tor ‘ 
and slave labor. The Soviet conception of I 
espionage has never been accepted in the West, oane é 
and that is why Senator MeCarthy is bound to By William E. Bohn — 
lose his case. He promised a cavalcade of spies, t 
top spies, key spies, master spies. Instead he pre- ORTY YEARS AGO there appeared in the of the Rand School on East 19th Street. Alger- , 
sented “just” fellow-travellers, sincere dupes, Brew York Call a two-line advertisement: non Lee and Bertha H. Mailly were starting the : 
badly informed and badly influenced govern- “Entertainment furnished for private par- first American educational institution for work- : 
ment officials, public figures, and college pro- ties by August Claessens.” That modest appeal ing people. Some of the greatest scholars from ; 
fessors. was the beginning of a career. This sober-look- the universities were giving courses there. So, ; 
Sen. McCarthy will lose, and automatically ing young man had an astonishing gift for mak- humble and filled with the desire to learn, t 
the State Department will win. Since they sit ing people laugh. All the dialects and bodily August Claessens registered for his first bout « 
like children at opposite ends of a swing the quirks of New York’s multi-national population with formal learning. A man namer George R. 
State Department will be riding high as the hé could reproduce with Kirkpatrick taught what was called “public 
Senator goes down. It will be too bad if this meticulous exactness. And speaking.” August was soon his star pupil, and t 
is the only effect of the present stort all the stories in the world when teacher failed to appear the East Side : 
: : were stored in his mind. humorist often filled in for him. When Kirk- t 
ae an Within the skin of his nat patrick left New York, Algernon Lee broke all x e 
Pin goed papa egeenygsight gg hye over-sized body he carried a the rules by appointing the soapbox Ph.D. as . 
certain failures in foreign affairs, mainly in the whole theatrical troupe. head of the speech department. , 
Far East. These failures, it will be recognized, Soon he had more al ° r - ws t 
are not due to secret Soviet agents pulling the ments tan he could fill. THAT WAS THE START of August Claes- “ 
wires of American policies. Nor were they due, : The story of August Claes- sens’ career as labor educator. In this capacity | 
on the other hand, to natural or historically Bohn sens and his progress up he has covered the country. He has served as “ 
irresistible forces. They were rather the result from laugh-making ties in teacher in countless local unions all over the , 
of blunders, misinformation, confusion, blind- with events of the past 40 years. His education East. Scores of times he has swung to the p 
ness—not of crimes, spies, and agents provo- started in the most democratic way possible. Pacific Coast. Often he has toured the South. : 
cateurs, but of human shortcomings on a tre- From street-corner speakers he soaked up the As time has gone on his repertory of speeches ’ 
mendous scale. | ideas of socialism. They fitted in precisely with and ideas has expanded. In the universities 
The fact is that the present elite of the State his deep-down Christian notions of love and where he has spoken on socialism and trade ‘ 
Department was educated, trained and success- service and mutual help. In those days there unionism, this man, who has never had any 
fully employed before 1945, mainly during the were mighty orators operating from soapboxes. academic training, has made countless friends - 
war years. All along, these leaders and lieuten- August, naturally, did not aspire to teach the among the professors. As reader and student ‘1 
ants of American foreign policy specialized in mysteries of economics and _ politics. He was he is tireless.’ No day goes by without enlight- < 
fighting Nazism and Fascism. The Communist only a laugh-maker. But he could help. Night ening exploration in some field of learning. He 
brand of reaction was an ally, and to many ot after night down on the East Side he would is at home in economics, anthropology, psychol- n 
them even a sincere and dear ally. They fol- accompany the Socialist speakers, would carry ogy, biology. The man’s thirst for knowledge C 
lowed the Commander-in-Chief of the wat their boxes, and distribute the leaflets to the is insatiable. d 
years and repeated his mistakes . Along with shifting crowds. I have a particular reason for writing about % 
him they won the war—and were proud of theit : 5 a August Claessens at this time. The Commu- ? 1 
mnmevements. THEN. ONE NIGHT. the thing that was nists speak of themselves as socialists. They n 
The new situation caught them unawares bound to happen did happen. The great speaker call the ruthless Soviet government a socialist v 
The Soviet danger, in its real magnitude, puz- ~it happened to be Sol Fieldman—failed to state. I want to do what I can to keep the word n 
zled them. They were slow to grasp it and even appear. August was peddling his leaflets. The socialist and the record of the socialist move- a 
lower to draw conclusions apogee sney wave chairman was in despair. At last, in despera- ment separate from the ruthlessness, the lying, n 
incapable of quickly adapting themselves, og iton, he turned to the patient little man who the barbarism of the Communists here and ) 
Winston Churchill did, to the new situation would never have dared to set himself up as everywhere. The socialist movement always z 
They dint incapable of fighting Soviets Com- orator or teacher. August Claessens was intro- has been and is now carried on by fine, de- : 
5 oe a voit ae Ss ae duced to hold the crowd with useless and un- voted, honorable, civilized human beings. In ; 
»y hi leploved against Nazism as } wee : , ie + i sill mA are" hi . : Why’ ‘ 
ar aoa ee socialist stories until the great oratoy should ns devotion to his fellowmen, in his innaté - 
: 2 . ae arrive. indness, in his broad humanitarianism, Aug- t} 
a the bs ar ee spines gage But 2 cocund aloes senbaninds Hs own, In- ust Claessens well represents the soul of this es 
all the same, Neither the chiefs of this division, __stantly the people took this man to their hearts, . movement. ; 
nor the carefully selected “advisers” a la Owen He was human. He was funny. He put on Someone remarked recently that if all those b 
Lattimore, were traitors or spies. They have thought into simple words which they ne who have laughed at Gus Claessens’ jokes could ee 
simply been remnants of a world that dis- easily take in. And, to the suprise of the c "All get together, they would fill Central Park. They is 
appeared in 1945—along with all their so-called man, there was no lack of serious hanes: ov can't all squeeze into the Hotel Commodore on 
“anti-Fascist” (actually pro-Communist) con- that was lacking was the flood of big wo ~% dining room in New York on April 22, when m 
cepts, their pro-Soviet actions, and their sym- But it was suddenly found that ideas on eco- a dinner will be tendered to Gus. But a lot of , 
pathetic attitude toward he “agrarian reform- nomics and government could be put across them will be there, and they will have fun. W 
ers” in China. One wonders whether other divi- without them. So ran the first chapter of a You can get tickets by writing to the Claessens W 
sions of the Department have been any better success story. Dinner Committee, 7 East 15th Street, New 
staffed to fit the new environment. The second chapter saw our hero at the door York 3, N. Y. i P 
l 
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State Department Wants to Help 


: | Communist China Build Railroads 


A By JONATHAN STOUT 

“ New Leader. Washington Correspondent 

- MAJOR CONFLICT is under way between the State Department 
y A and the Defense Department over the question whether the United 
S States should help Communist China build up its railroad trans- 
t portation system. This conflict has heen revealed in a hitherto unpub- 
, lished, exchange of letters between Secretary of State Acheson, Commerce 


Secretary Sawyer and Deputy Defense Secretary Stephen T. Early. 

The Defense Department believes we should not, the State Depart- 
ment: believes we should, help Communist China build up its rail 
system. The Commerce Department is letting the other two depart- 
ments carry the ball in the contro- 
versy, 

The Defense Department initiated 





State Department’s information on the 
internal situation in China, the ques- 
tion of railroad equipment is incidental 
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the correspondence. Deputy Secretary 
Early sent letters to Secretary Acheson 
and Secretary Sawyer, with the aim 
of setting up.a world embargo among 
the democratic nations against the 
shipment of railroad equipment to 
Communist China. 

Secretary Acheson replied he was 
strongly opposed to the idea. Secre- 
tary. Sawyer hedged by suggesting an 
itemized list of railroad parts that could 
be embargoed instead of a generalized 
embargo on all railroad equipment. 

The Defense Department position 
was based on the following considera- 
tions: 

1. The present inadequate railroad 
transportation system is one of the 
greatest deficiencies of the Soviet land 
mass. which runs thousands of miles 
from Siberia to South China. 

2. Railroads have a military poten- 
tialk—A good rail system is a military 
asset. 

3. In case of war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and China, 

me of our first military objectives 
would be to break up and destroy the 
Soviet transportation system in China 
and Siberia. 

4. As long as the possibility exists, 
on the basis of the current conflict be- 
tween the Soviet empire and the demo- 
cratic world, that the United States 
may within the foreseeable future find 
itself at war with the Soviet Union and 
Soviet China, it would be nothing short 

f criminal for the United States to 
permit the Soviet Union and Soviet 
China to overcome their basic military 
deficiency in the Far East, the lack of 
adequate transportation. 

The State Department position fol- 
lows in general the Lattimore recom- 
mendations on Far Eastern policy, 
which hold that “China cannot be eco- 
nomically coerced by such measures 
as eutting off trade”; that “Such a 
move would increase Chinese depend- 
ence on Russia”: that even in case of 
war between us and Russia it is doubt- 
ful whether the Far East would be- 
come a theatre of operations; that ‘The 
success of United States policy in the 
Far East will be measured largely by 
the contribution it makes to the recov- 
ery of economic relations between the 
Far East and Europe”; that “the aim of 
the United States policy should be to 
enable the countries of the Far East 
to do without Russia to the maximum 
extent”; and that we should implement 
such a policy by helping the govern- 
ments of the Far East “to build their 
own economies, to revive their trade 
with Europe, and to expand their trade 
with us.” 

« * * 

WITH SPECIFIC REFERENCE to 
the question of railroad equipment 
raised by Deputy Defense Secretary 
Early, Secretary Acheson’s reply ex- 
pressed the opinion that, from the 
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and minor, in itself. 

The Acheson reply raised the point 
that mass starvation is a possibility in 
China, and that this is due in great part 
to the lack of railroad equipment. On 
the point of military potential, Secre- 
tary Acheson’s reply suggested that the 
amount of railroad equipment cur- 
rently scheduled to go to China is too 
little to be important militarily. 

In addition to those views, the State 
Department has taken the further view 
that Communist China already has 
signed contracts with suppliers of rail- 
road equipment in Japan and Western 
Germany and these contracts from a 
commercial point of view should be 
honored. Still another State Depart- 
ment view is that stopping the fulfill- 
ment of these contracts would have an 
undesirable economic effect on the 
Japanese and German industries which 
produce railroad equipment. 

The latter view parallels the Latti- 
more thesis in his now-famous memo- 
randum on Far-Eastern policy of last 
August, in which Lattimore argued 
“that Japan can keep itself alive by 
coming to terms, economically and 
politically, with its neighbors in Asia, 
principally China.” 

Checking on the known contracts for 
railroad equipment signed by Commu- 
nist China, I have found at least one 
order of 15,000 tons of rails to go to 
China from Western Germany. And I 
have found orders for locomotives to 
go to China from Japan. In the latter 
case it is not one order, but a series 
to be filled at different dates; the total 
quantity is unknown. 

These orders for rail and locomotives 
apparently have secured all the official 
approval they need. Since Japan and 
part of Western Germany are under 
American control, it would seem ob- 
vious that at least a part of the “offi- 
cial” aproval obtained for these orders 
involves the approval of Amercian 
fficials. 

: J « 

THIS SITUATION moved the De- 
fense Department to take action. As a 
necessary preliminary to action, Dep- 
uty Secretary Early’s letter to Acheson 
and Sawyer asked their agreement to 
have all railroad equipment put in 
Class 1A for purposes of export and 
international trade. Rail equipment 
now is in Class 1B. 

Class 1 B is a commercial classifica- 
tion. Class 1A is a potential military 
classification. Anything in Class 1A can 
be put on an embargo list whenever 
the Defense Department believes the 
item has an important bearing on na- 
tional defense. 

But Class 1A has a further import- 
ance. The United States has an agree- 
ment with the western European and 
other democratic nations which have 
signed the Brussels Pact, under which 


Brussels Pact nations are committed to 
place the same embargo on the same 
items that. we do on our Class 1A list. 

Therefore, as soom as we em- 
bargo the shipment of railroad equip- 
ment to Soviet China, the other Brus- 
sels Pact nations will also embargo the 
shipment of railroad equipment to 
Communist China. 

Invoking the Brussels Pact would 
serve to block the current Communist 
strategy of playing the democratic 
countries against each other economi- 
cally. 

Western Germany and Belgium are 
competitors in the production of steel 
rails and other railroad equipment. 
Both want all the business they can get. 
Neither can see the sense of making 


an individual sacrifice of giving up this 
business with Communist China, only 
to see the business go to its com- 
petitor. When protests were made in 
Western Germany against accepting 
the rail orders from Soviet China, the 
German steel producers pointed out 
that if they did not accept the order 
the Belgians would. 

It seemed to the Defense Depart- 
ment, therefore, that only by putting 
railroad equipment in Class 1A here 
could this loophole be plugged. The 
reply by Seerteary Acheson expressed 
willingness to consider this request of 
the Defense Department, but asked 
that in the meantime the Defense De- 
partment stop interposing objections to 

(Continued on Page Six) 





Leon Blum 


By WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
Former U.S. Ambassador to France 


HE DEATH of Léon Blum removes from the international scene 
one of my close personal friends who, in the noblest manner, 
extended his friendship to all humanity. 

Blum was much larger than any of his acts or writings. The 
influence of his personality made itself felt not only in France but 
throughout Europe. That influence was based on a profound love of 
mankind. He was incapable of pettiness or meanness or revenge. 
No man that I have known could have said with greater truth: “Noth- 
ing human is alien to me and my brother's sorrows are my own.” 

When he was a prisoner of the Nazis in Buchenwald and his 
friends did not expect to see him again, some of us published in a book 
entitled History Will Judge a number of his writings. In this brief 
tribute to my dead friend I can do no better than to repeat in English 
what I then wrote in French as a preface to that volume. | 

“No one less resembles the legends that have clustered around 
his name than Léon Blum. He is not a dilettante. He is a believer. 
He is not a weak man. He is a man of indomitable courage. He is 
not only an internationalist but also a great patriot. He is a fervent 
democrat and he is our friend. 

“He cared profoundly about his social convictions and his political 
ideals, but he never sacrificed the vital interests of his country to 
them, In 1938, when he was obliged to resign as Prime Minister of 
France by an adverse vote in the Senate alone, it would have been 
easy for him to have broken that opposition by merely giving free 
rein to the rising revolutionary anger of the French people. He knew 
it. But, as he said to me, he could not weaken his country, threatened 
by the growing menace of Nazi Germany, even though it meant 
damage to his party and his own loss of power. Power, indeed, he 
always considered a burden to be borne in the public interest, not an 
advantage to be enjoyed. 

“His horror of civil war was absolute. Never did he express it 
more brilliantly than in his speech at Luna Park which he closed 
with the words of Victor Hugo: ‘Oh! Patrie! Oh! Concorde entre les 
Citoyens!’ 

“All his political acts, often misunderstood, still little known to 
the world in spite of the revelations at his trial at Riom, testify to his 
love for his country and for human liberty. Those are the crimes for 
which he is being punished today. In writing this brief preface, I 
have wished not only to fulfill a debt of friendship, but also to render 
homage to a man who has been unjustly accused, whose defense will 
be assured not by any one of his friends but by history.” 

Thirty-six hours before the Germans marched into Paris, Blum 
suddenly entered my office in our Embassy. He had returned to the 
penic-stricken capital from southern France. I was shocked. The 
Nazis had been attacking him constantly as a war criminal, and it 
seemed certain that if he should fall into their hands he would be 
shot. The escape route to the South was almost cut. 

Blum was smiling, as always, and when I asked him why he had 
come back to Paris, he said that he had left undone certain things 
which he ought to have done; that there was an aged couple he 
wished to rescue before the Nazi wave swept over Paris; that there 
were papers of the Socialist Party he wished to save. 

If he felt he had a duty to perform, Léon Blum never considered 
his personal safety or his personal advantage. Such men are rare in 
political life. His death renders the whole world poorer. 








The Way of a Soviet Critic 


SSYQUNUUONTAOATAOUCASOOUSGEE AEE EGOOA ANOVAS RANE” 


By FRANZ BORKENAU 


EORGE LUKACS was the only 
(; important Communist in the 

field of arts and letters to sur- 
vive the great purge of the interna- 
tional old guard. But to say he came 
through unscathed would be an exag- 
geration. The party leaders always 
viewed him with slight misgivings. It 
vas no surprise, therefore, when Lu- 
kacs—only a modest professor after the 
‘ommunist triumph in Hungary—was 
attacked by the orthodox Stalinists for 
deviationism.” 

It was no surprise, but it was irony. 
For few other ranking Communist in- 
tellectuals ever took as great and in- 
finite pains to hew to the party line. 
Even in the early days of his con- 
version, back in the twenties, Lukacs 
wrote a jong and involved essay in an 
attempt to prove that the only yard- 
stick of truth was the set of concepts 
at that time professed by the Com- 
munist Party. Frankness was no virtue 
in those days; Lukacs was hauled on 
the carpet for his awkwardness in re- 
vealing the Bolshevik Holy of Holies. 
He was placed under a decree of silence, 
which was not rescinded for many 
vears. But decree or no decree, Lukacs 
has, ever since, carefully followed the 
principles he outlined two decades ago. 


“ a” + 


LUKACS'S CRITICISM has different 
standards for living and dead writers, 
but in both cases they are simple and 
easily identifiable. Living authors are 
praiseworthy to the extent that they 
are Communist or work with the Com- 
nunists. Deud writers are accepted if 
they were, for their times, “progres- 
sive,” not “reactionary.” The rank as- 
signed to the literary men of other days 
hanges with the vaccillating views of 
the Russian party leaders with regard 
to historical periods. The positions of 
the living change, naturally, according 
to their own attitudes toward the 
‘ommunist Party. 

Thus Lukacs writes hymns of praise 
about Tchernishevsky who is politically 
important but whose literary criticism 
s dull and whose peotry is simply ludi- 
rous. Maxim Gorky who, with all the 
charms of his narrative talent cannot 
be classed among the great epic 
‘reators of Russia. is praised to the 
stars. Sholokhov, who certainly does 
not belong among the great figures of 
world literature, is placed in the front 
ow just because he understood how 
to keep himself above water at every 
turn of the line of literary theory. But 
the genuinely great Soviet poets of the 
early days, Blok, Jessenin, Pasternak 
and a realist of the overpowering sta- 
ture of Pilnyak, remain in obscurity 
just because they do not satisfy the 
present demand for crude and hearty 
optimism. Any friendly approval of 
these great writers would have cost the 
ritic his head. 
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Leading With My Left 


KEEPING UP THE PRESSURE 


2eds Press New Coca-Cola Ban. 
— Newspaper headline. 


Or maybe, pressing ever left, 

They'd keep the fellow dazed, bereft, 
And thus would pass these latest laws 
To keep him from refreshing pause. 
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save his neck. 
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Swiss and British magazines. 
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The same sort of thing is observable 
in the treatment of the great epic 
writers of Russia. There is, of course, 
the prescribed paean in praise of Push- 
kin. Tolstoi is endlessly discussed. But 
Gogol is already falling into neglect. 
One cannot help wondering whether it 
is because in The Revisor he comes too 
close to dealing with things as they are 
today under the Soviet regime. Ad- 
mirers of Dostojevsky must be content 
with the twenty pages devoted to him 
and with the characterization of him 
as the poet of “the metropolitan in- 
terior’—a judgment that might have 
fitted Flaubert but which in a pro- 
found sense has no application to Dos- 
tojevsky. 


* bod oy 


NON-RUSSIAN WRITERS fare even 
worse: Here the controlling impulse is 
an indiscriminate compulsion to enlist 
all literary political 
struggle. Whatever is indisputably great 
must, by definition, have been “progres- 
sive.’ So Lukacs actually manages to 
present Goethe’s enmity to the French 
Revolution as a proof of reaction; the 
increasing abstractness of Goethe’s later 


greatness for 


style he explains as a result of dissatis- 
faction with the Holy Alliance. There 
are similar absurdities in Lukacs’ judg- 
ments of Shakespeare. In this case, 
however, they are less patent because 
anything in the nature of justification 
would have been more difficult to ad- 
duce. 

But Lukacs’s attitudes toward the 
European literature of today are even 


Georg Lukacs, a participant in Bela Kun’s Soviet Government 
(like Matyas Rakosi, today, Soviet Hungary’s new dictator, and 
Eugene Varga, the Kremlin’s best-known economist), has for the last 
twenty years been the leading literary critic of Communism. Since 
there appears a deceptive trace of Christian and idealistic metaphysics 
in his works on Marxist theory of art, and since his Vienna, Heidel- 
berg and Berlin pasts have supplied him with a way of thinking 
= unavailable to the run-of-the-mill Moscow militant, he has exercised 
= a certain influence on Western intellectuals who are not party-liners, 
= and sometimes not even Marxists in the narrow sense. The fact that, 
2 despite his glittering pseudo-heresies, he has not yet been purged, 
= might be attributed to this valuable influence on the fellow-traveling 
= fringe: on the other hand, he is being used by his masters to propa- 
= gandize and apologize for those writers and thinkers who are needed 
= by the party as fellow-defenders, but cannot be accepted according 
= to the orthodox Marxist-Stalinist dogma of the day. 

This essay shows the intricate turns and twists by which even 
this ““un-orthodox” Stalinist must follow the party line in order to 


Austrian-born Franz Borkenau went into British exile when 
Hitler came to power, and returned to Germany immediately after 
Hitler's fall, to teach sociology at the University of Marburg. He is 
the author of World Communism, a History of the Communist In- 
ternational (New York 1939), a study of Wilfredo Pareto (New York 
1936), an eye-witness account of the Spanish Civil War (London, 
1937), and an analysis of German social history (Frankfurt, 1948). At 
present, he lives in Frankfurt, Germany, and contributes to German, 
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sadder. It is practically unbelievable 
that a literary critic of the rank which 
Lukacs one held makes no attempt 
to place Proust, Joyce and Rilke in 
their proper positions in the modern 
literary firmament. Lukacs has gone a 
long way since, in his Theory of the 
Novel, he called Flaubert, precisely be- 
cause of his deep pessimism, the central 
figure of nineteenth century creative 
writing. Nowadays, Lukacs in an en- 
thusiastic brochure about Thomas 
Mann, expresses his views on modern 
music, and Arnold Schoenberg in par- 
ticular, in the following terms: 
“Today Arnold Schoenberg makes 
himself ridiculous ... For the original- 
ity of the music of the Faustus-Romance 
depends not merely on the atonal- 
ity in itself but on the general character 
of the most recent music as the con- 
centrated expression of spiritual and 
moral decadence . .. Music or com- 
posers sunk in the swamp of decadence, 
for whom nothing is more foreign than 
the consciousness of the tragedy of their 
own tendencies, who wish—rightfully 
to have no connection with the tragic 
upshot of the art and the personality 
of Adrian Leverkuehn, automatically 
separate themselves from the spiritual 
world which has inspired the work of 
Thomas Mann. The rank and level of 
this work is precisely determined by its 
tragic conclusion. Because of this the 
stature of Adrian Leverkuehn rises 
alone ... above the cackling chorus of 
today’s decadence.” And in this con- 
nection occurs the oft-quoted passage 
which employs Mann’s Doktor Faustus 


as a justification for the decision of the 
Russian Politburo against modern 
music. 

Extremes meet. Lukacs denounces 
modern music, modern psychological 
literature, expressionism in general— 
in short, all of the tendencies of art and 
thought which disturb traditional forms, 
He damns them all as representatives 
of “imperialist decadence” and holds 
them responsible for the rise and spread 
of Fascist and Nazi influences. The 
many-sided Faustus-Romance is_ so 
complex that it is difficult to determine 
to what extent this was the view of 
Thomas Mann. But it does not matter 
whether Lukacs interprets Thomas Mann 
correctly or whether he falsely ascribes 
to him his own opinions. It is difficult 
to distinguish between his attacks on 
“degraded art” and those voiced by the 
National Socialists. The only percep- 
tible difference consists in the fact that 
Lukacs consistently uses the foreign 
neologism, decadent, while the Nazis 
stick tg the regular German word de- 
graded (entartet). 

~ /” * 

IN HIS PRE-MARXIAN DAYS 
Lukacs compared the happy ending of 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace with the deep 
disillusion of Flaubert’s Education 
Sentimentale. The. conclusion which he 
reached was to the effect that the 
kitchen and nursery atmosphere of 
Tolstoy’s early period was a more basic 
denial of the human spirit than Flau- 
bert’s frank acknowledgement of de- 
feat. Today Lukacs glorifies precisely 
this “normality” and “soundness” which 
he formerly derided. And the forms of 
modern art which express the depths 
of doubt and anguish which are charac- 
teristic of our time he showers with 
the same sort of denunciation, in sub- 
stance if not precisely in form, as were 
hurled at them by the Babbitts of 1900. 

Here we perceive the weakness of 
this Communist neo-classicism. In flight 


from the despair of his age Lukacs |} 
threw himself into the arms of the @ 


Communist dogma. He was seeking a 
meaningful way of existence. But the 
“soundness” of the Communist camp 
is not that of inner fulfillment, but that 
of a mechanical and external obedience 
to orders. We ‘are justified in being 
fearful for the future of Lukacs, in fact 
for his very life. He himself now offers 
the material for a first class “decadent” 
novel. 

This novel, to be sure, has already 
been written more than once. It is 
sketched out for us in the stories and 
social prophesies of Ignazio Silone, 
Arthur Koestler and George Orwell. 
In the works of these men we see the 
spiritual and physical degeneration of 
men who undertake to combine Com- 
munist doctrine with devotion to the 
values of the spirit. In such a predica- 
ment men can be subjected to horrors 
which they deny exist. And this fate 
now seems to threaten Lukacs. 





JUST FOR THE DEVIL OF IT 


Appearing at a dinner 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, Presi- 
dent Truman said that he wanted the bank- 
The Reds would clap a further ban pepo soe That ne nENNe 
Upon the Gallic drinking man, 

Perhaps because they really think 
He might grow soft from our soft drink, 


I have no horns upon my head, 
No tail upon my rear. 
I am no Socialist, no Red, 


given by the Gov- 


Any Time 


wore horns nor had 


—News Item. 


You've not a thing to fear. 


Excuse, though. my nearsighted. frowns 
And pardon, banker friends, 

If I see horns upon your crowns 
And tails upon your ends! 











_ MEN AT WORK 


Manhattan Streets More Torn Up Than at 
in City’s History. 


Drills are drilling, shovels shovel, 
Pourers pour asphaltum. 

Signs re-route around the rubble. 
(Holes contrive to halt ‘em.) 


Noting which, we add one more word, 
The moral of the fable, too: 

When most the city’s moving forward, 
The citizen's least able to. 


By Richard Armour 


—Newspaper headline. 
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Ho Chi Minh, Communist Agent 


Indo-Chinese Guerilla ‘Hero’ an Old Stalinist Hack 


By ANATOLE SHUB 


HAT big-time propaganda 

mill that palmed Marshal 

Tito and Mao Tse-tung off on 
the United States is back in action. 
In “liberal” magazines and Sun- 
day supplements, in syndicated 
columns and irrelevant book re- 
views, in lengthy analyses and 
parenthetical asides, they’re selling 
us another Communist in patriot’s 
clothing. This time they’re asking 
us to clamber on the bandwagon 
of Ho Chi Minh, the Indo-Chinese 
guerrilla chief who is “President 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam.” ° 


To soften the American public up 
for big Communist moves in East 
Asia. the Stalinist pied-pipers are 
blowing the same old tunes that lea 
to American apathy toward the 
surrender of Yugoslavia and China. 
These are: 


l. Vilification of the head of the 


government recognized by the 
United States. In the old days, it 
was General Mikhailovitch who 


was a “monarchist collaborator,” 
then Chiang Kai-shek who was a 
“corrupt feudalist.” Now the smart 
boys are smirking about Bao Dai, 
the former Emperor of Annam who 
heads the autonomous Viet Nam 
state within the French Union. In 
well-heeled Asian institutes and 
sloppy newspapermen’s saloons, the 
lads in the Stalinist know are giv- 
ing Bao Dai the business: He’s a 
“colonial puppet,” a “weakling,” 
and—a new twist— a “playboy.” 
(Seems he likes capitalist motor 
cars and cosmopolitan jazz rec- 
ords.} Nobody’s nibbling on that 
bait right now, but the Communist 
lie thrives on repetition. After all, 
there was almost unanimous good 
will here toward Chiang as late as 
1943. And who—outside of a few 
diplomats and commentators—was 
ever against Mikhailovitch? 


2. Emphasis on non-Communists 
in the rebel Popular Front. Re- 
member the words “agrarian re- 
formers”? That was the label on 
Mao Tse-tung’s brew of Cominform 
poison. Remember the “heroic Par- 
tisans”? We gave our all to Tito 
thinking only a few worn-out colo- 
nels were against the Mountain 
King. How about the “People’s 
Democracies”? We sat around and 
let the Red Army make Eastern 
Europe a Soviet province while 
strumming that Soviet siren song. 

“National independence” and 
“people’s liberation movement” are 
the Kremlin gimmicks for Indo- 
China. Next time some one passes 
these off on you, ask him what he 
thinks of national independence for 
Czechoslovakia or people’s libera- 
tion movements like the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army. If he answers at 
all, he’ll probably. tell you that 
there are only five Communists in 
Ho Chi Minh’s 17-man Cabinet. 
Sounds good, doesn’t it? But in 
post-war Poland, only four of the 
17 cabinet members were officially 
CP’ers, and in George Dimitrov’s 
Bulgaria, the count was three Com- 
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HO CHI MINH 
No Howdy Doody 


munists in 16 cabinet posts. In 
Rumania, the CP went six for 17, 
in Hungary three for 12. 

3. Denial that the rebel chief is 
a Communist. For a long time no- 
body even knew Tito’s real name, 
let alone his decades of service to 
the Comintern. And as for Mao 
Tse-tung, the slick bowdlerized 
translation of his pamphlet on 
The New Democracy made Herbert 
Hoover sound like a revolutionary 
firebrand by comparison. Right 
now, the Communist minstrels 
are giving out with the dialectic 
bravura to let you know that while 
Ho Chi Minh “ain’t not-a-Commu- 
nist,” he isn’t a Communist either. 
All the gent wants, it seems, is ‘in- 
dependence, freedom and _ peace” 
(three things which have nothing 
to do with the “bread and peace” 
promised by Lenin in 1917 or the 
“peace and prosperity” verbally 
dispensed by Guru Henry Wallace). 
What’s more, Ho Chi Minh has a 
program that sounds delicious 
enough to be endorsed by the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution (though they might gag at 
the plank calling for the na- 
tionalization of banks belonging to 
“fascists’’). 


IS HO CHI MINH a Communist” 
And what about his movement, the 
Viet Minh (officially the Viet Nam 
Independence League)? If you 
hearken to a “non-Communist” like 
Andrew Roth (the Amerasia kid 
later barred from Japan by Mac- 
Arthur), you'll get to thinking that 
it really doesn’t make much differ- 
ence; Bao Dai, the “puppet play- 
boy,” is the issue, just like “corrupt 
feudal Chiang” and “militarist re- 
actionary Mikhailovitch.” (You can 
throw in “clerico-fascist De Gas- 


peri,” too, if it suits your mood.) 


If you ask Ho Chi Minh himself 


about his communism, as one 
Siamese newspaper did, you get 
this reply: 

“When I was young, I studied Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, the Christian 
religion, and the doctrines of Karl 
Marx. Each had some good thing 
about it. The Communist Party 
ceased to exist in Viet Nam in 1945. 

I have been to England, France, 

Russia, China, and many other 

countries. .. .” 

This is worthy of Stalin himself. 
So was Ho’s answer last September 
to the question “What are the simi- 
larities and differences between 
Mao Tse-tung’s ‘New Democracy’ 
and your plans for Viet Nam?” Ho 
replied: 

“Similarity: The New Democracy 
and our plans are both for the 
people. Difference: Chinese New 
Democracy is Chinese; our plan is 
entirely Vietnamese.” 

But sometimes Ho can’t repress 
himself. Take, for example, this 
telegraphic dialogue with an Amer- 
ican correspondent last year: 


*Question—What is your estimate 
of the intentions of the U.S. gov- 
ernment in world affairs at this 
time?” 

“Answer- 
world.” 

“Q.—-What is your estimate of of 
the intentions of the Russian gov- 
ernment at this time?” 

“A.—Against Marshallization of 
the world.” 


Marshallization of the 


* 2%: 


IF THESE WERE the only 
grease spots on Ho’s “independent, 
democratic” escutcheon, the Com- 
munist “experts” might make Ho 
Chi Minh as popular as Howdy 
Doody. But unfortunately for Ho’s 
American hucksters, there is also 
the record of his past activities. It 
seems this grand fighter for “in- 
dependence, freedom and _ peace” 
joined the French Communist party 
in 1920, and was sent as its dele- 
gate to Moscow in 1923. He stayed 
there two years, cavorted with old 
and new Bolsheviks at the Fifth 
Comintern Congress. In 1925, he 
was staff attache to Michael Boro- 
din in China, forming the Viet 
Nam Revolutionary Youth League 
the same year. In 1927 he went 
back to Moscow, and by 1931, the 
Communist party of Indo-China 
(which Ho had organized a year 
earlier) was recognized as an in- 
dependent section of the Commu- 
nist International. Arrested by the 
British at his. Hong Kong head- 
quarters in 1951, he was imprisoned 
for two years. No one quite knows 
where Ho was from 1933 to 1940, 
roughly the period of “united 
fronts” and “collective security.” 
3ut by 1941, he had founded the 
Viet Minh—a broad national front, 
as they say in the cadres. With 
scores of affiliates among youth, 
women, labor and cultural groups, 
the Viet Minh reaches down to the 
village level, is organized on the 
lines of a well-established “appa- 
ratus.” Although the Indo-Chinese 
Communist party was “dissolved” 
in 1945, its former members com- 
prise a majority of the one group 
that counts, the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Viet Minh’s own little 
Poliburo. 


Well, maybe Ho Chi Minh used to 
be a Communist. Maybe he isn’t 
a real Communist. Maybe he’s a 
Titoist. Maybe. But Moscow doesn’t 
think so. On June 23, 1948, Radio 
Moscow declared: 


“Ho Chi Minh, who is respected 
by the Vietnamese masses, is the 
only Communist in the govern- 
ment.” 

New York Daily Worker columnist 
Joe Starobin used to be able to 
tell a Communist when he saw 
one, too. He wrote in the London 
Worker of June 29, 1949: 


“Among the twenty-one million 
people of Indo-China, the leading 
and governing force for almost 
four years h2s been the revolu- 
tionary united front, the Viet Minh. 
led by the Communist leader Ho 
Chi Minh.” 


What about Titoism? Didn't 
Yugoslavia recognize Ho? The Mos 
cow Radio has been sniffing out 
Titoism in a lot of unlikely places 
lately. But on January 31, 1950, the 
Voice of Stalin hailed the recent 
Asian Women’s Conference at Pe- 
king, and happily quoted Ho Chi 
Minh’s delegate as saying: 

“The Soviet Union looks upor 
us as one of her own republics 
This gives us much hope.” 


If that’s Titoism, Malenkov is 
Moshe Pijade in disguise. 

Any changes recently? Is the 
dust settling? Not according to the 
Soviets’ most powerful Siberian 
radio station. On April 1, 1949, the 
Khabarovsk transmitter beamed 
to the Orient a review of Viet Minh 
history and declared: 

“The Communist pariy is headed 
by Mr. Ho Chi Minh.” 

But aren't these just dribs and 
drabs, “quotations out of context” 
to slander the “great people’s revo- 
lutionary democratic independence 
movement” of Viet Minh? Aren't 
these just dirty orange peels mali- 
ciously tossed into the great revo- 
lutionary torrent? Maybe, if you 
want to: stretch a Leninist point 
But no one in Indo-China or in the 
cheery offices of “liberal” maga- 
zines has yet disputed the definitive 
sketch of Ho’s regime which ap- 
peared in the authoritative columns 
of the Moscow Bolshevik on De- 
cember 15, 1947: 

“The Republic of Viet Nam was 
proclaimed on August 26, 1945, at 
the moment of the fall of Japan 
ese imperialism. Progressive demo 
cratic forces arose to lead the 
young Republic. ... The Commu 
nist Ho Chi Minh, a leader of the 
fight against the Japanese. was 
elected President and headed the 
Government of Viet Nem.” 

With the armies of “agrarian 
reformer” Mao Tse-tung driving 
southward, the United States and 
Britain can’t afford to play around 
with “independent nationalist” Ho 
Chi Minh. We'll have to sit and 
listen to our friends being smeared 


as “puppet playboys” and like it 
Because even if you don’t hink 
Ho Chi Minh is a Communist 


agent, Stalin does. 
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By MELVIN J. LASKY 
Editor, “Der Monat,” Berlin 
BERLIN. 


T IS SOMETHING that will always remain incredible, and it should 
not be forgotten: the Soviets, in the years 1945-1950, had to commit 
every error, stupidity, blunder in the book in order to lose the 

political battle for Germany. That is what they did, and that is 
how they lost it. 

It would be a grave historical mistake to believe that (a) tradi- 

tional Teuton-Slav enmity, (b) Goebbels’ propaganda, (c) the en- 
raged war passions, and (d) the rape-and-looting scenes of April-May, 
1945, filled the Germans with such a limitless _ 
antipathy that nothing Moscow could do or 
sav would possibly win them over. That was: 
not the case. I myself heard an intelligent 
and sympathetic Soviet officer in the sum- 
mer of 1945 sav to a group of anti-Nazi’ 
Germans (whose belongings, and wives, had 
not had better treatment than all the rest): 
“Look here! This has been a tragic and hor- 
rible war. We didn’t start it. Hitler and his 
criminals did. We had to fight it, and we 
fought it with every weapon we had. Awful 
things happened. Horrible deeds were com- 
mitted on all sides. War brutalities.... But 
now a new period is beginning, a period of 
peace; now we can all work together and 
build a new society! 
past blind us to the hope of the future? We must conquer the ruins 
in our hearts as well as the ruins in the streets! .. .” A simple speech, 
a simple humane tone. And he had won them all over. 
It could have gone that way in Berlin as well as Saxony and 
Thuringia, in the West as well as the East. All of Germany could 
have been won over to a generally pro-Russian orientation—partly 
out of a new social idealism, partly out of an old totalitarian corrup- 
tion. The key to Europe would have been ripe at any moment—time- 2 
schedule: spring of 1948, after the February coup in Prague—for a 2 
Communist seizure of power. 

It didn’t, thank God, happen that way. 
converted into a fenced-in area for economic exploitation, instead of 
an open field for political penetration. The secret police went brutally 
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Eastern Germany was 


= to work, instead of waiting their time until all the Ministries of Police 


and Interior had been bored from within. Life, wherever the Russians 
were, became a grey, poverty-stricken, fearful thing. No, the Russians 
themselves crossed “Stalin’s Europe” from the agenda of European 


history. 


far from here which can serve perhaps as an atmospheric symbol of 
what things are like. 

One day a public notice appeared in the local provincial news- 
paper of Beeskow in the Soviet zone. A man by the name of Kleinert 
had inserted it; he was the owner of the town’s movie house. The 


= notice was an open apology for the fact that on the evening of Feb- 
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= having had permission from the Red Army to do so.... 
= It was almost incomprehensible, unbelievable. And when a West- 


= and 


THE OTHER DAY a minor incident took place in a little town not = 


ruaryv 1 he “had ended the movie-showing one minute earlier without 


Berlin newspaper printed the item, the German Communists stormed 
“What an absurd “The imperialist liars are 
“Why don't that stuff to asylum- 


slander!” 
they feed 


fumed. 
getting desperate!” 
inmates?...” 

The next day the Berlin paper printed a photostat of the Beeskow 





public notice. There it was, in black and white! 
Then the Neues Deutschland, 
“explanation” of the story. 





deathly silence. 


took up an 


For a few davs: 
the official Communist daily, 
(Then it was true.) 


It seems that the picture “Wie Midln” (Vienna_Gals) had 
indeed been stopped one minute before the end. Kleinert had been 
guilty of a “rotten provocation.” Kleinert had confessed that his 


explanation of having had Red-Army permission had not been true. 
Action was now being taken against this “swindler” and “slanderer.” 

What does it all add up to? What does it all mean? Who knows?! 
For me there seems to be a lesson in politics and sociology there 
you can’t even go to your local movie house to see some God-awful 
nonsense called Vienna Gals without getting yourself all wound up, 
caught, and trapped in “plots,” “slanders,” and the darkest corners 
of world-politics! 
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EVEN IN THOSE RECESSES of the Communist apparatus where 
a bit of the old Marxian flexibility has been able to retain itself, the 
new era of Bolshevik Bungling is inexorably setting in. For many 
years now the pride and joy of Eastern propaganda has been Goebbels’ 
Grossdeutscher Rundfunk, the gigantic broadcasting station which 
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Hot Trumpets in the Cold War 
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the Soviets still control (in the heart of the British sector of Berlin!). 
Not its political programs, which are badly-translated Kremlinese in 
the worst of strident German. But its music, which has been given 
the most distinguishing programming anywhere in Europe (apart from 
the BBC). From a brilliant and costly performance of Monteverdi's 
Orfeo to the latest American jazz and swing—Radio Berlin was the 
spot on the dial you had to turn to. 

Well, the honeymoon is over. The official Soviet Téagliche Rund- 
schau announced this week the new line—“Gegen Boogie-Woogie— 
Fiir klassische und fiir Volksmusik.” With the exception of open 
references to “Neger-Jiidische” degeneration, it was a document 
which might have appeared in Das Reich or the Vélkische Beobachter. 
It was discovered that a man named Goldschmidt had been musical 
director. He was responsible for that “formalistic” Orfeo and for that 
“despicable wild American jazz.” He was the one who “forgot all 
about Beethoven’s Symphonies and Schubert’s Lieder. .. .” He was 
the one who had “practically sabotaged” Soviet musical programs. He 
obviously “hadn’t the slightest notion of German culturg”—wrote 
Messrs. S. Timofeyev and, W. Nikolayev—and “he wasn’t even a 
German citizen”! Herr Goldschmidt was a Swiss who had “somehow 
managed to worm his way into the Musical Director’s Chair.” He had 
since been removed. 

The era of Boogie-Woogie has been pronounced dead. Now only 
music of “the Realistic school” will be played. The only music that 
will be broadcast will be music that “will build the pride of the Ger- 
mans and help unite them! . . .” Also: Shostakovich, Gliere, Prokofiev, 
Khatchaturian, Kabalevsky, Novikov, Soloviov-Sedoi, Blanter, and 
Dunayevsky. . . . You see what I mean? 
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(Continued from Page Three) 


the current shipment of railroad equip- 
ment to Soviet China. 

From this interchange, it would seem 
clear that whereas the Defense Depart- 
ment is mainly concerned with the 
possibilities of war in the Far East, the 
State Department is mainly concerned 
with the possibilities of wooing Soviet 
China from Soviet Russia by 
means of economic apeasement. 


* * % 


IN THIS STRUGGLE over Far East- 
ern policy some people in the State 
Department are just as convinced they 
are correct as some people in the De- 
fense Department think the military 
view is correct. 

One of those in the State Depart- 
ment who appears to be active in his 
conviction is Robert Barnett, chief eco- 
nomic officer of the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion. He is about 38, capable and ex- 
tremely shrewd. He was born in China, 
has lived there, and has traveled in 
the Soviet Union. He is a strong sup- 
porter in the State Department of the 
views of Owen Lattimore on the Far 
East. Like Lattimore, Barnett has on 


away 


on South Korea. Whether that pessi- 
mism affects his performance on his 
job is another question. 


So far as the facts show, Barnett’s 
attitude and the position of the State 
Department are the logical consequence 
of the policies outlined by Lattimore 
himself and made public last week. 

Senator McCarthy appears to be 
backing down on his charges that 
Lattimore is or was a Communist ané 
a Soviet agent. But the disservice he 
has done the nation by making charges 
he has not been able to prove is now 
apparent in the difficulties honest lib- 
erals Lattimore’s 
views and the State Department's poli- 
their 
without lending support to McCarthy's 


who are critical of 


cies face in stating criticism, 
irresponsibilities. 

Another 
parent in the fact that the public con- 
appears to be centered in 
individuals are Com- 


In the meantime 


serious disservice is ap- 
troversy 
whethe 
munists and spies. 

attention is actually diverted from a 
public discussion of the issues on Far 


certain 





occasion expressed the view that demo- 
cratic South Korea “can’t win” against 
Communist North Korea. He may have 
good reason for his pessimistic views 


Eastern policy as revealed in the inter- 
change of letters among the Defense, 
State and Commerce Departments. 
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New Trends in ADA 


By GUS TYLER 
Political Director, ILGWU 


most difficult for those who need 

it most: the participants. They be- 
come so involved in the minutiae of 
organization that they easily lose sight 
of the grand purpose. Yet without 
“perspective” an organization becomes 
an end in itself, and the currents with- 
in the movement appear to be person- 
alized idiosyncracies, the acts of heroes 
or the plots of cowards, the accidents 
of personality rather than the tides of 
history. 

Americans for Democratic Action is 
a political movement peculiarly in 
need of self-examination by its most 
active participants since ADA was born 
as an action rather than an idea, as a 
deed rather than an ideology. Indeed, 
one of the currents that flowed into 
ADA was that represented by the ex- 
and neo-radical, who had wearied of 
barren debate among _ super-sophisti- 
cated sects on the “road to power.” 
Tired of discussing the final curve on 
the long “road to freedom,” he was 
eager to get moving on the first mile. 
And ADA seemed the vehicle. But 
since this group—the eternal introvert 
of the left movement—momentarily 
placed its introspection in moratorium, 
ADA itself has tended to act with a 
minimum of soul-searching. 

The least common denominator of 
ADA seems to be—or to have been at 
its founding-—-the search for an organ- 
izational equivalent to the personality 
of FDR. He was the man who, on Elec- 
tion Day and after, was able to coalesce 
organization Democrats with independ- 
ent liberals, neo-radicals and a smat- 
tering of Republicans. His death left a 

acuum—or at least so it seemed in 
she Spring of 1947—that ADA rushed 
in to fill. 

Two concurrent tendencies hastened 
this development: first, the Republican 
upsurge of 1946; second, the formation 
cf PAC and later of the Progressive 
party. The first seemed to indicate the 
need for a militant liberalism as a cam- 
paign antidete to the victorious con- 
servatism of the 80th Congress; the 
second indicated the need for a “home 
for the homeless” liberals who were 
¢rifting toward the Communist-domin- 
ated PCA. 

A “home for the homeless,” however 
is a static concept, offering no dynamic 
for a movement. To many, affiliation 
with ADA represented a_ confessio 
fidei rather than enlistment in an army, 
en almost self-contradictory notion in 
an organization born to do rather than 
lebate. The amorphous character of 
ADA, however, like’ the RoosevVeltidn 
era itself, proved to be a source of 
strength as well as weakness: a strength 
that has permitted it to accumulate 
adherents from the Democratic party, 
the Liberal party, the socialists, the in- 
dependent voters, the Republican 
party; a weakness in that it lacks the 
compelling drive that stems from clear 
orientation. This search for an in- 
dependent dynamic has characterized 
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every stage of ADA’s development— 
reflecting to a great degree the search 
of the entire non-communist left in 
America for a_ like independent 
dynamic. 

* . * 

AT THE FIRST CONVENTION of 
ADA (Philadelphia 1948), this search 
for unique purpose in action expressed 
itself in criticism of the Administration 
and in vague movements toward get- 
ting a liberal running mate for the 
President. By early summer of 1948, 
this tendency was concretized in a 
movement for Eisenhower or Douglas; 
by late summer, ADA turned its atten- 
tion to the Philadelphia Convention of 
the Democratic party where it was sur- 
prisingly successful in the fight for a 
full civil rights plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform. This victory, followed 
by the election of Truman (whom ADA 
finally supported) and of a Democratic 
majority in both Houses, gave impulse 
toward a new orientation. 

In December 1948, in the weeks be- 
tween the Election and the Inaugural, 
the ADA National Board gave long 
thought to a proposal that the organ- 
ization direct itself to the primary, if 


RANCIS BIDDLE, ADA’s 

new chairman, has had a 

long and distinguished ca- 
reer in the service of his country 
and of the liberal cause. Born in 
Paris in 1886, he was, like so 
many famous American liberals, 
educated at Gro- 
ton and Harvard 
and thereafter in 
the office of Jus- 
tice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Biddle was the 
first chairman of 
the National Labor 
Relations Board, 
1934-35, and chiet 
counsel to the 
Joint Committee 
investigating TVA 
in 1938-39. In the 
latter year he was 
miade judge of the 
U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. He became Solicitor 
General in 1940, and from 1941 to 
1945 was Attorney General. After 
the war he represented the U.S. 
on the International Military Tri- 
bunal. He is the author of Mr. 
Justice Holmes (1942) and Demo- 
cratic Thinking and the War 
(1944). 

Long known as an ardent lib- 
eral and fighter for civil rights. 
=I Biddle’s faith is best summed up 
3 by this excerpt from his accept- 
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not sole, job of making the Democratic 
party “the party of the people.” In 
Michigan, where ADAer G. Mennen 
Williams had been elected Governor, 
the trade unionists were fairly con- 
fident that they could become the dom- 
inant voice in the party. In Minnesota, 
where ADAer Hubert A. Humphrey 
was’ elected as U.S. Senator, another 
ADAer, Orville Freeman, was chair- 
man of the State Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor party, and still another ADAer, 
Eugenie Anderson, was Democratic Na- 
tional Committeewoman. In Connecti- 
cut, ADAer Chester Bowles was Gov- 
ernor and titular leader of the Demo- 
cratic party. In Wisconsin, the District 
Organizing Committee—an ~ informal 
but vigorous body within the resur- 
rected Democratic party—was sparked 
by ADAers. lf these and similar events 
were straws in the wind, then the most 
obvious role for ADA was to organize 
the trend, to anticipate the inevitable, 
to apply its full energies to converting 
the Democratic party into the long- 
sought mass party for a_ consistent 
American liberalism. 

Others submitted a caveat against a 
too hasty plunge into the Democratic 


{Hill 


ance speech as chairman of ADA: 

“The role of ADA is not easy 
in this unquiet world. Our role 
repudiates fascists and commuvu- 
nists. It lies along the center, but 
along a center not of compromise 
with those two extremes of coer- 
cion or a way of 
irresolute and 
conventional ac- 
ceptance of things 
as they are, but an 
insistence that we 
can meet 2nd solve 
the problems of a 
twentieth century 
industrialism, even 
as we wage a cold 
war. 

“In that war, I do 
not believe that it 
is necessary to sac- 
rifice our liberties 
on the theory that 
we are defending 
them. Security has no value to 
Americans without freedom, nor 
can freedom survive unless we are 
strong. And we are strong. Yet 
we need the leadership that 
will reaffirm that strength, the 
strength of the spirit. and will 
state again the passionate creed 
of our own democracy, the faith 
in our institutions and in the 
public servants we have chosen 
to defend and to sustain 
them.” 
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party. First, there were the trade- 
unions who are officially committed on 
the national scene to a policy of non- 
partisanship. Then there were groups 
like the Liberal party in New York 
State, the Independent Voters of Ili- 
nois, and the independents in the many 
metropolises where the Democratic 
machine is as deeply entrenched as it 
is basically conservative. Finally, it 
was argued that an eventual realign- 
ment in American politics might ulti- 
mately find the GOP, the Dixiecrats, 
and even Northern ward-heclers in the 
same party of conservatism, and that 
against such a development ADA 
should become a center around which 
all liberal elements could coalesce to 
form the backbone of a party of prog 
ressivism. 

Out of this debate, one fact became 
strikingly clear: ADA could not func- 
tion the same way in all states. In an 
area like Minnesota, ADA philosophy 
might be identical with that of the 
DFL; in Michigan, ADA might become 
the major influence in the Democratic 
party; in Massachusetts, ADA might 
serve as a catalyctic agent to bring to- 
gether AFL, ClO, and liberals into an 
active compound; in Chicago, ADA 
might become a bloe of votes, held 
ver the heads of the existing parties, 
to make them behave. 


. 4 


BY THE TIME ADA met in its sec- 
ond convention (Chicago, Spring o? 
1949), the emphas 


iway from the Democrati party. The 


; had shifted slightly 


Slst Congress had been in session ns 
enough to make it clear that the Demo 
cratic party lacked the consistency to 


} 


put through a long-range liberal pr«- 
gram. It was even more obvious tha’ 
nothing would be accomplished in t} 
Slst Congress 
some liberal Republicans. Above all 

was patent that the GOP-Conservative 


le 


without the support « 


Democrat alliance was a reality anc 

that the liberal would’have to lay the 

groundwork for its leftish counterpart 
The political policy resolution pas 

at the Chicago convention accurately 


reflected the criss-cross of opinion in 


- ADA—and in American liberalism. I 


began by declaring that ADA was an 
organization of independent non-Com 
munist liberals who were neither t 
party nor a part of a party.” It then 
went on to indicate that the most 
effective tactic for ADA was to col 
laborate with the “Fair Deal elements 
in the Democratic party on the na- 
tional scale” for the realization of lib- 
eral legislation. The resolution furthe 
tated very specifically that this di 
not preclude endorsement of “progres- 
ve Republicans” nor did it mean that 
ADA would withhold criticism of the 
Democratic party, its candidates o 
officeholders, where these were in op- 
position to ADA policy. Finally, the 
statement reiterated ADA’s basic 
policy of endorsing candidates o 
“whatever party” who were in line 
with ADA policy. 

There was also a section on a third 

(Continued on S-4) 
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Farm Progress — General Progress 


By CHARLES F. BRANNAN 


Secretary of Agriculture 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE have 

long since accepted the principle 

that the public interest is involved 
in agriculture, and that the farmer is 
the custodian of the very basis of our 
national life. And the American people 
have long accepted the philosophy that 
as long as the farmer abundantly pro- 
vides for the food and fiber needs of 
the nation, he should not be left en- 
tirely at the mercy of forces completely 
bevond his own control. 

Farm problems are national prob- 
lems, not just problems for agriculture 
alone. They are not problems that can 
be set aside by themselves, or ignored 
»y the nation’s non-farm population. 
The farmer and the city worker and 
the businessman are all teammates in 
ur nation’s economy. What helps one, 
1elps the other. What hurts one, hurts 


r 


the other. 

The farmer needs full employment 
at good wages among city workers, to 
provide a good market for the food and 
fiber he produces. The city worker 
needs abundant farm production and 
adequate farm purchasing power to 
maintain the demand for the products 
of industry and the services of com- 
nerce—products and services that mean 
nore jobs and bigger payrolls. 

It hus been estimated that a change 
of 10 per cent in agriculture’s cash in- 
come at present prices and wage levels 
s reflected in a change of about one 
nillion jobs in industrial employment. 
Thus, a program that helps to stabilize 
farm prices and incomes also helps to 
stabilize markets for industry and to 
provide jobs for workers. 

‘ ‘ 

FARM PRICES have dropped faster 
and farther than other prices—an aver- 
age of 23 per cent in less than two 


years. They are still going down. But 
farmers still have to pay within five 
per cent as much for what they buy as 


they paid two vears ago. In 1947, farm 
perators had a net income of nearly 

8 billion dolla: Last year, it was 
down to around 14 billion. The fore- 

st for 1950 is for a net income of 
inder 12 billion dolla: That is a de- 
line of one-third in net farm income 

t a time when national income is at or 
ear its all-time peak. 

Even at the peak of agricultural in 
ome, total per capita income of per- 
sons on farms was only about 60 per 
ent as high as for persons not. on 
farms. In 1949, this income gap widened. 
in 1950 it is expected to become still 
more disproportionate. The people on 
farms constitute nearly one-fifth of the 
total population, yet farming provided 
them with less than 10 per cent of the 
national income year before last and 
only 7.8 per cent last year. 

Such trends don’t stop on the farm. 
Remember that depressions have been 
farm-led and farm-fed. As farm in- 
come, and therefore farm purchasing 
power, is cut by low prices or produc- 
tion failures, industrial producers find 
1 contracting market for their produc- 
tion. This throws workers out of jobs. 
They in turn spend less for farm prod- 
ucts, which further forces down farm 
prices—and farm purchasing power is 
further cut. 

It’s the old, vicious downward spiral, 
and we cannot afford to let it gain 
momentum again. 

The stakes are too high. 

The time to stop it is now, and the 
way to stop it is to maintain farm pur 
chasing power—not just for the sake 
of the farmers, but for the sake of in- 
dustry, for the sake of workers in our 
plants, for the sake of the entire na- 
tion’s economic welfare and security. 


THE ADMINISTRATION believes it 
$-2 : 


is in the best interest of the entire 
nation’s economy to use price support 
as a means of providing agriculture 
with the opportunity to earn a fair 
income. It does not offer to guarantee 
that income to anyone, any more than 
our minimum wage laws guarantee in- 
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SECRETARY BRANNAN 
Depressions Are Farm-Led 


come to workers out of a job, or to 
those who decline to work. But it does 
propose assuring diligent farmers the 
opportunity of achieving an income 
that would bring them closer to the 
goal of equality with other groups. 

To do that it seems obvious that we 
must extend mandatory price support 
to products creating a substantial part 
of that income. And it seems obvious 
that we must do it by methods that 
encourage rather than hamper _in- 
creased consumption—methods that do 
not just pile up additional surpluses in 
torage. 

Because the Administration doesn’t 
want any restrictions on maximum 
consumption of farm products, it pro- 
poses an additional support method for 
perishables that would avoid penalizing 
the consumers and still be more effec- 
tive for the farmers. 

Instead of forcing up prices through 
Government buying of large quantities 
of meat, eggs, dairy products, potatoes 
or similar commodities and withhold- 
ing them from the market, the Admin- 
istration believes any benefits of our 
abundant production should be passed 
along to the consumer by allowing al! 
such foods te reach the market place 
and by letting prices find their normal 
supply-and-demand level. 

For the protection of the farmer, if 
he produced so bundantly that market 
prices fell below support levels, he 
would receive the difference between 
the average market price and that sup- 
port level in a direct production pay- 
ment. 

It would be no more of a subsidy 
than present purchase and loan meth- 
ods of support, and it would eliminate 
costly transportation, handling, proc- 
essing, and storage charges. It would 
climinate the possibility of Government 
waste of food, and it would eliminate 
the “double bill” that consumers meet 
when they pay both the cost of sup- 
port in tax bills and artificially higher 
prices in grocery bills. 

The consumer would still be sharing 
in the cost of farm price supports, but 
he would be getting his money’s worth 
by eliminating the double penalty of 
higher prices to himself, as well as 
more effectively halting the decline in 
farm purchasing power. 

In return for price support, the farmer 
is willing to accept certain fundamental 
responsibilities to the entire public. 
One is to take care of his soil. Another 
is to work with his neighbors in keep- 
ing supplies reasonably in balance 
with demand. 


IN THE NATION’S INTEREST, there- 
fore, we have recommended that price 
support should be subject to certain 
conditions and limits to avoid abuse 
and encourage such sound farming 
practices. Wherever possible, observ- 
ance of good land use and conservation 
practices would be required. If sup- 
plies of a commodity made marketing 
quotas necessary, as they are now 
necessary for potatoes, the support pro- 
gram for the commodity would depend 
upon acceptance of the quotas by a 
two-thirds majority vote of producers 
n a referendum, as the present law 
already provides for basic commodities. 
That is a proper way of limiting the 
cost of price support while still assur- 
ing consumers an abundance of farm 
products. Most farmers are willing to 
unite in shifting production whenever 
it 1s necessary. Otherwise, they know 
any price support would be extremely 
expensive and impractical, as has 
proved to be the case with potatoes. 

We have proposed only one further 
ondition. 

In accordance with historic prece- 
dents for encouraging and preserving 
the human values of the family-sized 
farm, we have suggested that the 
amount of price support to each farm 
should be limited to the approximate 
production of the largest family-sized 


The 


By CHESTER BOWLES 


Governor, State of Connecticut 


HE AMERICAN LIBERAL is in 

the best position to understand 

the requirements of an effective 
fight against international communism. 
The liberal understands the American 
democratic tradition and the role of 
progressive ideas in American history 
far better than conservatives, reaction- 
aries, or communists. The liberal and 
particularly the liberal labor leader, 
<nows the evils of communism better 
than other. groups for the simple reason 
that he has had to fight these evils 
nost directly. 

In accepting the leadership in this 
struggle between democracy and com- 
munism, American liberals have many 
allies at home as well as some im- 
portant enemies. 

The greatest dangers to the democratic 
‘ause in the fight against communism 
are the reactionaries—both at home 
and abroad. The reactionary fears com- 
munism. But it is an ugly fact that the 
reactionary does not hesitate to use 
those very methods of communism 
which are most harmful to democracy. 
He slips steadily into the totalitarian 
pattern of thought and action. 

The reactionary, though he talks 
glibly about individual freedom, tram- 
ples with relish upon the freedoms of 
those with whom he happens to dis- 
agree. His definition of a Communist 
is anyone who threatens his personal 
economic or political position in any 
manner. Far from being an ally in the 
struggle against communism, the reac- 
tionary is a dangerous menace. As 
President Truman pointed out, world 
communism has no greater asset than 
the bitter, last ditch reactionaries at 
home and abroad. 

The thoughtful conservative, much 
as we often disagree on matters of eco- 
nomic policy, is a far more trustworthy 
and useful ally. A genuine 20th century 
conservative—who in many instances 
can be best described as a liberal of 
the 19th century stripe—means what 
he says when he advocates the preser- 
vation of individual rights and individ- 





farm—a volume high enough that most 
farms would feel no limit at all, but 
not so high as to encourege the devel- 
opment of extremely large, industrial- 
ized farming. 

Those are the Administration’s pro- 
posals that have become known, with- 
out my intent, as the “Brennan Plan.” 


* * tt 


EVEN THOS! WHO DISAGREE with 
these recommendations must admit 
that they are positive and that they 
deal with real problems. Shouting “so- 
cialism” offers no answer to the falling 
farm incomes being felt so keenly to- 
day. Shouting “socialism” offers no 
comfort to those who dislike the waste 
of potatoes and the Government storage 
of eggs, cheese, milk, and other foods 
that our people want. 

But the stakes are far too high for 
such a negative approach es Gabrielson, 
Kline, and other Republican leaders 
offer to farm problems. Glibly shouting 
“socialism” at every progressive move 
for our nation’s welfare is not enough. 
We must be builders—not wreckers. 
It is only a dynamic democracy that 
offers hope to our nation and to the 
world. Bewildered but watchful people 
in other lands look to our nation as 
the world’s last, best hope for the 
triumph of right over might—for faith 
in mankind’s goal of peace and brother- 
hood on earth. 


Need for 


ual freedom. He is revoltec—as we are 
revolted—by the sordid political chic- 
anery and individual blackmail of the 
type we have seen recently on the floor 
of the United States Senate. 

In the struggle against world com- 


+ 


munism, he can also be counted on to 





GOVERNOR BOWLES 
ADA Must Build New Ideas 


support a program for strengthening 
our military defenses. But when it 
comes to taking positive measures to 
strengthen the position of democracy, 
the conservative’s vision fails him 
badly. He confuses the excellent prin 
ciples of 19th century liberalism with 
the now archaic methods of social and 
governmental action of the 19th cen- 
tury when life was far simpler than 
today. 

On domestic questions, the conser- 
vative’s reluctance to accept change, 
his unwillingness to undertake the pro- 
gram of housing and heaith, education 
and agriculture, labor and the like 
which are clearly necessary to the 
strengthening of our American democ- 
racy, are his greatest shortcomings. On 
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Wanted: A Positive Social Program 


By WALTER P. REUTHER 
President, UAW-CIO 
HE COLD WAR is essentially a 
I struggle for men’s minds, hearts 
and loyalties. Democracy will not 
win this struggle by an eloquent recita- 
tion of slogans about democracy’s vir- 
tues. We can sell democracy only by 
tangible and _ practical achievement 
which will affect people in their every- 
day lives. We’ve got to answer the 
Cominform and its propaganda, not 
with pious generalities but with a pro- 
gram of social action. 

Unfortunately, we are still drifting 
while, in the world, there is a growing 
crystallization of reaction on the right 
and on the left. In too many places, we 
are giving people whom we would 
like to win to our cause, the choice of 
these extremes. The answer cannot be 
found in communism, fascism or any 
of the totalitarian “isms” which offer 
mankind the promise of economic sec- 
urity at the price of political and spirit- 
ual enslavement. On the other hand, 
we must make it equally clear that we 
do not accept the fallacious contention 
of the exponents of an _ irresposible, 
socially-blind, Wall Street monopoly, 
laissez-faire capitalism, which would 
have us believe that human security is 
the inevitable price people must pay 
for freedom. 

We've got to say to the world that 
democracy can so arrange its relation- 


oreign policy questions he fails to see 
that higher living standards and the 
gradual elimination of poverty and 
lisease are the only lasting positive 
nswer to the Communist threat. 

oes é « 

AGAINST THIS BACKGROUND, 
the central tasks of twentieth century 
American liberalism are clear. First, 
berals must spearhead the attack 
gainst communism. Second, they must 
10bilize all the support they can in 
this venture from conservatives whose 
xeliefs on such matters as civil rights, 
idustrial freedom and adequate mili- 
ary defenses coincide with the views 
f liberals. Third, liberals must take 
he lead in developing and vigorously 
promoting positive economic programs 
to improve living standards both at 
ome and abroad. Such programs in 
he long run represent our most power- 
ul weapons against communism. 


Fourth, liberals must bear con- 
stantly in mind that, while the card- 
carrying Communists and fellow- 
iravelers in our country represent 
our most obvious liability in the Ight 
against communism, our equally dan- 
gerous handicap is the group of reac- 
tionaries who hide behind cherished 
American labels, while, wittingly or 
unwittingly, through tactics  bor- 
rowed from the Communists them- 
selves, they move to destroy the very 
things those labels represent. 


I am sure that there can be no dis- 
greement on the importance of these 
cseneral guide posts. But when we come 
to spell out the exact role of ADA in 
urthering a program of dynamic lib- 
ralism, we are apt to run into diffi- 
ulties. 

The ADA was created following the 
lisastrous election of 1946—the election 
which gave us the 80th Congress. At 
that time, American liberalism felt the 
shock of the first sweeping political 
lefeat in sixteen years. There was 
plenty of discouragement and confu- 
sion, and ADA set out to put new life 
and hope into the American liberal 
movement. 

In the next year and a half, many 
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‘ships as to have both bread and free- 


dom. We've got to make it clear that 
we in America understand that the 
choice is not between the Kremlin and 
Wall Street, between Joe Stalin and 
Standard Oil, between the dogma of 
Karl Marx and the dogma of Adam 





WALTER P. REUTHER 
Neither Marx Nor Adam Smith 


Smith. Our answer will be found in 
travelling down the broad, democratic 
middle where we can achieve a moral 
balance between the values of economic 
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of us underestimated the basic liberal 
convictions of the American people and 
their willingness to go to bat on the 
critical issues of our day. I think you 
will agree with me that the liberal 
movement will always be indebted to 
President Harry S. Truman’ for his 
courage, his understanding, and his 
willingness to go all out in behalf of 
a liberal economic, social, and political 
program. 

Since the 1948 election, President 
Truman has continued to demonstrate 
the strength of his liberal convictions 
and his willingness to stand by his 
guns in the face of the most bitter at- 
tacks from the Dixiecrat-Republican 
coalition. During this period, the ADA 
has won several important victories in 
the field of political action. 

I am sure there are many parts of 
the United States where the ADA 
membership has a very real contribu- 
tion to make in direct political action 
of the type which proved so successful 
in such places as Philadelphia. But I, 
for one—on a national basis at least— 
believe deeply in the two-party system. 
I believe that the major objective of 
American liberalism should be to build 
a liberal Democratic party in the tradi- 
tions of Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, 
Roosevelt, and Truman. In many sec- 
tions of the country we are working to 
accomplish this. 

ue od * 

IN MY OPINION, the broader op- 
portunities for constructive action on 
the part of ADA do not lie in the field 
of political action, although, of course, 
there will be many exceptions. An even 
more important contribution, I believe, 
is to provide the intellectual leader- 
ship which today is so badly needed. 

Many liberals are willing to discuss 
endlessly the techniques of political ac- 
tion, but all too few are. willing to 
grapple with the tough questions of 
building economic and social policy. 

Take full employment, for instance. 
Do any of us really know the answer? 
The economists will provide theories 
in abundance, But have those theories 
yet been pounded out into a thoroughly 

(Continued on Page S-4) 


security ,and political and_ spiritual 
freedom. 

We make the mistake of thinking of 
the world as divided between the 
USSR and the USA. We forget that the 
overwhelming majority of people are 
neither in the USSR nor in the USA. 
The way in which they move will de- 
cide the outcome of the cold war. 

We can win these people as our 
democratic allies only with a positive 
program of social action. The world 
is going to judge America by its ability 
to translate technical progress into 
human progress. It is in this field that 
A.D.A. is working, and where we must 
work harder if we are going to strength- 
en our position in the world. 

of - oo 

WE TALKED during the war about 
a new fifth freedom—the freedom from 
fear of abundance. We have divided 
up economic scarcity for so long in 
America that we’re afraid to mobilize 
the abundance which we can create. 
We have the greatest market in the 
world in our own backyard. But we 
always gear production to an artificially 
limited market and not to a market 
based upon the needs of the great mass 
of the people. 

The figures show that 21 percent of 
American homes do not have electric 
lights; 30 percent are without running 
water; 43 percent have no _ private 
baths; 53 percent have no mechanical 
refrigerators and do not have central 
heating. We need, on top of that, 
20,000,000 new homes. There is enough 
work in America to put every able- 
bodied adult to work at full production 
for twenty years. Even at the end of 
this time, we could not begin to meet 
the needs of the American people, to 
say nothing of those of underprivileged 
people elsewhere in the world. 

You hear a great deal about deficit 
financing these days. One might think 
that this was something limited to 
government. But Senator Aiken reports 
that eleven million American families 
are operating on the basis of deficit 
financing beeause they can’t affort 
enough to eat. 

If you look at the distribution of 
Savings, vou will see that the rich are 
getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer. It is the old problem of the 
few having too much and many not 
having enough. In 1945 the top 10 per- 
cent of America’s families had 46 per- 
cent of the net savings; in 1946 they 
had 63 percent; in 1947 they had 77 
percent, and in 1948, the last figures 
available, the top 10 percent had 80 
percent of the net savings and the other 
90 percent had only 20 percent. 

Involved here is not just a matter of 
economic injustice, but of economic 
survwal, We are operating a complex 
economic machine which, unless kept 
in high gear building a better economic 
life for ourselves, will dig our economic 
graves. The struggle to get economic 
justice is a question of reaching a 
balance between wages, prices and 
profits so that we may achieve and 
maintain a full-employment, full-pro- 

duction, full-distribution economy. 

Until America puts its own house in 
order and proves that democracy 
works, it will not sell democracy to the 
world no matter how fancily we dress 
it up. Herein lies the key to a positive 
foreign policy. 

PAUL HOFFMAN, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said that the cost of 
World War II was one trillion, three 
hundred billion dollars. It lasted 44 
months. It cost 29'2 billion dollars 
a month; $985,000,000 a day; $41,000,- 
000 an hour. 

Yet when we say, give us $300,000,000 
for federal aid to education, they raise 
the economy banner. Three hundred 
million dollars is less than one-third 


of the cost of one day of the war. In 
the middle-income housing bill, we 
asked for two billion dollars as a loan. 
That was just the cost of operating the 
war for 2% days. 

I testified before the Senate sub- 
committee on finance on the social 
security bill, and I gave them a budget 
that we thought was an approach to a 
decent standard of living for elderly 
couples: $174 a month. This budget is 
spelled out in detail: one house dress 
for the woman per year; one apron 
every two years; one handkerchief 
every vear and nine weeks. Everything 
is spelled out, right out to a quarter 
of a pound of butter. 


They said, “Can we afford it?” And 
I said this: “If we put to work the 
5,000,000 unemployed in America, in 
six months they could pay for all this 
and more. We're losing more than 
$15 billion in goods and services every 
year: if the NAM had its way, we 
could lose as much as $43 billion a 
year in production. The cost of the 
social security program that we have 
advocated, $174 a month by 1955, 
would cost less per annum than 
operating the war for one week.” 
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THE QUESTION IS: Do we build 
adequate military defenses and a pro- 
gram of social action at home, or do we 
put the whole emphasis on total mili- 
tary mobilization and the building of 
a garrison state? Do we make appro- 
priations that will do a job in terms of 
economic and = social justice for the 
peoples of the world, or do we say we 
can’t afford a social action pro- 
gram at home and abroad? The first 
approach—adequate defense plus a so- 
cial offensive here and abroad-—will 
win us the allies with which to convert 
the cold war into the building of the 
peace. The creation of a military state 
means driving our allies away and 
making war inevitable. 

We must be bolder and more deter- 
mined than ever before, especially be 
cause of the damage being done to 
American prestige by the irresponsible 
utterances of certain legislators. But 
Senator McCarthy’s 
method in it. He is being used in an 


madness has 


wganized campaign to smear the hb 
eral on the radio and in the press and 
to coerce him into inaction; to smear 
him enough so that his neighbor will 


begin to doubt him, so that suspicion 
will keep liberals apart. 

In 1948, we averted Dewey and dis- 
aster, but we didn’t win a victory. We 
haven't realized the Fair Deal because 
we haven't got enough friends in Con- 
gress. We’ve got to build a powerful 
Jiberal coalition that has the organiza- 
tional discipline and the will to meet 
the reactionary coalition. 

And we've got to work ultimately 
toward the political alignment of the 
basic forces of America. We've got to 
create a situation where political par- 
ties stand for things. Standing for 
specific things, they take power with 
the maturity and the discipline and 
the responsibility for translating that 
platform into legislative action. The 
nearest thing we have to a political 
party that can do that is the Dixie- 
crat-GOP coalition. We've got to 
build the liberal coalition, and the 
political party, which can do that job 
for us. 

The hour is later than we think, and 
the stakes are high. But if we demon- 
strate the will and the courage, we can 
mobilize the American people and the 
free people of the world, and we can 
destroy fear and uncertainty and put 
faith and hope in its place. We can 
build that better world where men can 
live in peace with one another, where 
we can all share security and happi- 
ness and dignity. We can give substance 
to the noble principles of the brother- 
hood of man. 
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New Trends in ADA 


(Continued from Page S-1) 
party, stating that such a nationwide 
third party would be injurious to lib- 
eral purposes at this time. 

At the 1949 convention, this resolu- 
tion was hotly debated and closely 
carried. Many delegates wished to 
delete all reference to the major par- 
ties; but they were not opposed to 
backing major party candidates. They 
did wish to avoid any tendency to lean 
toward any existing party, such as was 
contained in the phrases on “coopera- 
tion with Fair Deal Democrats.” All 
delegates understood that, in practice, 
ADA would in most, in fact nearly all, 
instances be backing candidates of the 
Democratic party for federal office. 

we - n 

AT THE 1950 CONVENTION (Wash- 
ington, D. C. two weeks ago), the polit- 
ical policy resolution of 1949 was re- 
submitted without the change of a 
comma. This time the delegates, by a 
natrow margin, voted to strike out all 
references to both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. 

Fundamentally, this was the con- 
tinuation of a political swing—in mo- 
tion since January 1948. The second 
session of the 8lst Congress was, if 
anything, more disappointing than the 
first session. It must be remembered 
that ADA met on the same week-end 


that both Houses passed the Kerr Bill 
to lift controls on natural gas. More 
patently than ever, the Democratic 
party proved to be no adequate instru- 
ment for a full liberal program. 

In the debate around this question, 
as well as in the discussion on matters 
of internal organization, it became ap- 
parent that there were three tendencies 
forming in ADA: the practical politi- 
cians, the intellectuals, the youth. All 
three of these titles are inaccurate, 
since no one title adequately describes 
anybody and since many individuals 
are in all three categories. Neverthe- 
less, the three groups provide handy 
headings for the consideration of real 
trends. 

The practical politicians, including 
among others those who were holding 
important public office, were not alto- 
gether averse to seeing all reference 
to existing parties stricken from the 
resolution—although .they would have 
preferred to see such references 
omitted rather than stricken after de- 
bate. These men believe that ADA 
should be an idea grouping, way out 
in front of the practical politicos, 
breaking new ground with the tough 
tools of fresh thinking on social ques- 
tions. (Chester Bowles’ speech gave 
some striking examples of such new 
thinking.) [See Bowles’ remarks on 





A MESSAGE TO ADA MEMBERS: 


On May 6, THE NEW LEADER becomes a magazine. As 
you know, we have fought the good fight for freedom and 
democracy, and against totalitarianism in all its forms, for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
aspire to an even more important role in that fight. 

We believe that there is a burning need in America for a 


In becoming a magazine, we 


magazine which will become the spokesman for American 
liberalism. We believe that liberals in this country want a 
publication which will speak straight from the shoulder, 
encorage new and fresh ideas, foster young writers, and fight 
vigorously and without compromise for the ideals of the liberal- 
labor movement. We believe that liberals would like to see 
created a hard-hitting magazine which they can call their own. 
THE NEW LEADER is convinced that it can become that 
magazine. 

But only if you will it. 

All too frequently, liberal periodicals are caught in this 
dilemma: On the one hand, no rich angel is willing to back 
them because their ideas are not his; on the other hand, the 
libera! himself is either unwilling or unable to support his own 
press. We are not making a plea here for funds. We merely 
say that if—as Walter Reuther, Chester Bowles and Charles 
Brannan have pointed out—the stakes in the war we are fight- 
ing are the highest, then no sacrifice is too great to insure 
victory. Ideas are weapons, and periodicals are weapons- 
carriers. Without reliable. honest and intelligent sources of 
information, of interpretation, and of analysis, democracy— 
and with it the liberal movement—is lost. We call upon you 
to support THE NEW LEADER not because we, its editors, 
can ever hope to reap a substantial personal harvest therefrom, 
but because you owe it to yourself and to the cause which 
you cherish. 

Here, then, right on the heels of your great convention, 
is a chalenge to you. 

Subscribe now—our rates are the lowest in the country— 
and get your friends to do likewise. 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


As an ADA member, ! think it my duty to help make THE NEW 
LEADER the voice of American liberalism. Enclosed please find a 
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page S-2—Ed.] To the practical poli- 
tician with a long-range view and a 
social conscience, ADA—if it concen- 
trated on ideas rather than on precinct 
organization—could prepare the way 
for the politician’s next step, run his 
interference, and still not embarrass 
him in the compromises made neces- 
sary by the pressure of immediacies. 
* co Se 

FOR OPPOSITE REASONS, another 
group wished to see ADA develop a 
more “exciting intellectual life.” First, 
to reseue ADA from becoming just a 
collection of political hacks riding the 
liberal fad. Seeond, to work out an in- 
tegrated program for the mixed econ- 
omy. Third, to give the younger ele- 
ments in the organization a background 
of political and economic ideas such as 
many of the older ADAers had picked 
up in the talkative radical movements 
of the 20s and 30s; finally, to attract 
the intellectual who has lost interest in 
an ADA that tries to convert the schol- 
iast into a doorbell-ringer. Although 
these delegates do not wish ADA to 
beeome a Fabian society, they did not 
regret eliminating reference to the ma- 
jor parties since it seemed to indicate 
a shift in emphasis from liberal ward- 
heeling to liberal thinking. 

The youth movement attached to 
ADA—Students for Democratic Action 

-is in many ways the most hopeful 
aspect of the entire organization. Ap- 
proximately 125 campusses were repre- 
sented at the convention. The weight 
of SDA seems to increase at each ADA 
confab. 

SDA is, in many ways, without prec- 
edent. Campus liberalism has in the 
past been a direct reflection or des- 
cendant of American Marxism. The 
League for Industrial Democracy was 
originally the Intercollegiate Scholastic 
Society. The American Student Union 
was born of a merger in the 30s be- 
tween the Student LID and the Com- 
munist-dominated National Student 
League. The SDA, like ADA, is 
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(Continued from Page S-3) 
satisfactory program of legislative ac- 
tion? If so, I have failed to see them. 

Today we are maintaining high pro- 
duction largely because the cold war 
has assured a terrific expenditure of 
Federal funds. Here is a whole subject 
which desperately needs new, bold and 
imaginative thinking. There is no 
group better able to provide it than 
ADA. 

How about natural resources? Year 
after year, generation after generation, 
the waste continues. But who is taking 
the lead in developing practical 20th 
century answers? 

How about civil rights and national 
security? Some of us glibly compare 
this period with that of Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer after World War I and as- 
sume that it is only a passing phase. 
But conditions today are very different. 
In 1921, the Soviet Union was in no 
position to question our national secur- 
ity. Today, the situation is sharply dif- 
ferent. We must develop a democratic 
balance between our peacetime con- 
cepts of civil rights and a security 
problem which cannot be’ brushed 
lightly aside. 

How about freedom of information? 
Today, as for the last 20 years, four 
out of five editorials and three out of 
four political cartoons which appear in 
tens of millions of newspapers are 
anatgonistic to liberal programs and 
ideas. A fully informed public is the 
foundation of democracy, and without 
freedom of information we cannot be 
fully informed. What new techniques 
can be developed to overcome the dis- 
tortions which are hurled against every 
liberal proposal? 

WE ALL TALK GLIBLY about the 
need for a positive program abroad. 
But what effort have we made to spell 
out this positive program? Fifteen 


unique in that its roots are not Marxist 
and its leadership of liberal life on the 
campus is not seriously challenged. 

Too, unike other student movements, 
SDA is very much concerned with be- 
ing realistic in its political work. Some 
of the most ardent supporters for a 
policy of converting ADA into a “re- 
form caucus” within the Democratic 
party came from SDA delegates. Like- 
wise, some of the most ardent op- 
ponents of this policy were SDAers. 

The Democratic party felt that a 
long-range orientation toward political 
realignment might mean that ADA 
would do too little, too late. Their op- 
ponents felt that too many youth, with 
their eyes on quick careers. wanted too 
much, too soon. 

In all these debates, ADA was wres- 
tling with its soul—as is all American 
liberalism: how to formulate a long- 
range program yet how to avoid the 
political sterility of the pure visionary. 

The resolution of this problem lies 
only partially in the hands of ADA. At 
the moment, ADA can make its great- 
est contribution in the realm of devel- 
oping party responsibility. (a) by form- 
ulating an integrated program, and (b) 
by recruiting an influential cadre of 
public leaders who will build the habit 
of voting for program among the broad 
masses. If this job is done, through 
ADA directly and through the personal 
influence of ADAers in existing parties 
and trade unions, then the preparatory 
work will have been done to provide a 
sound sociologic—as opposed to legal 
or formalistic—basis for program-poli- 
tics, rather than party label or patron- 
age politics in America. The ultimate 
realignment of political parties will 
provide the final justification and tri- 
umph for such a policy. 

Such an orientation for ADA re- 
quires depth of purpose and maneu- 
verability in method. The first three 
conventions of ADA indicate that it is 
on the way toward fulfilling this 
destiny. 


months ago, President Truman made 
his famous Point Four proposal. What 
contribution has the liberal movement 
made in developing this proposal into a 
practical program of action? 

ADA has supported broader health 
insurance, broader social security ben- 
efits, public housing, and increased op- 
portunities in the field of education. 
3ut if we are honest with ourselves, 
the tough, original thinking in all these 
fields was done back the days of 
the New Deal. 

What we must seek, of course, is a 
balance, and as we attempt to develop 
that balance, we will find many honest 
differences of opinion. In my opinion, 
we will not be able to develop any 
easy glib national policy. Some sections 
of the country will call for independent 
political action. But in most others 
political action will be far better left 
to the Democratic party and the polit- 
ical action committees of labor. 

But everywhere there is need for 
fresh new thinking on the great issues 
which are crowding in upon us. This 
thinking need not necessarily be con- 
fined to global concepts. There is a vital 
need for new ideas in the development 
of local governments in almost every 
city and town. There is need for a close 
examination of our state governments 
and the development of the means by 
which they can be liberalized and made 
more effective. 

This convention comes at a critical 
period in our history. There is perhaps 
no group in the United States which 
has the ability to make such a major 
contribution to the age in which we 
are living. The conflict between com- 
munism and democracy runs deep, It 
is conflict which will decide the future 
course of civilization. Never in all his- 
tory have free people played for 
greater stakes. 
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le a 
gal 
ea That which started as a mere idea, is about to ripen into what 
sate we think will be a rich and inspiring reality. 

will We can now reveal that the new NEW LEADER will feature: 


tri- . , : 
® A revolutionary new format, evolved from the most ad- 


mal vanced ideas in magazine design. 
1eu- ® A striking new cover, modern in conception, dignified in ap- 
aby pearance. 
wee @ An up-to-date layout, using the latest type faces chosen with 
great care for their fine esthetic quality and great readability. 
— @® An arresting display of illustrative material. 
@ A number of new departments. 


All this adds up to a bold departure from the dull and boring 


sie traditionalism which has stultified so many liberal periodicals. 


That Our tiny staff, of course, has had to compensate for its size by 
ent working on the double, and burning barrelsful of midnight oil. 
oa The selflessness of THE NEW LEADER’S workers is, we dare say, 
alth =f quite unparalleled. 





yen- But, in addition, we have been fortunate enough to command 
op- the services of magazine designers, artists, writers, and just friends 
ae in general, without whom we never could have reached this point. 
ian Worth more money than we care to calculate, the professional 
of services of these devoted friends, rendered gratis, have meant 
: more to us than their stark dollar-value —they have raised our 
rem morale to its highest pitch. 

sent The only thing that can possibly stop us now is the lack of 


ion, those funds we still require to guarantee our new offspring a 
any healthy birth. We have been appealing to you for your coopera- 
_— tion for several weeks, and the results have been gratifying. They 














lent : ae , ‘ , 
nm have not, however, provided that minimum of security essential 
left to our enterprise. 

olit- There are still many who want to see the new NEW LEADER 
de go over the top. 

ues If you are one of them, please remember that May 6 is your 
rhis D-Day as well as ours. 

nod Rush your contribution today! 
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Mr. Lattimore’s Latest 


PIVOT OF ASIA. By Owen Lattimore. Little, Brown. 287 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by RODNEY GILBERT 


“HE “PIVOT OF ASIA.” in Mr. Lattimore’s estimation, is the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang, once known as Chinese Turkestan, or Eastern 
Turkestan. The Chinese name, meaning “the new frontier,” was 

bestowed on this vast territory when it became a province in 1884. It is 
now bounded on the west by Soviet Russia’s domain, on the north by 
Soviet Mongolia, on the east by Soviet China, on the south by Tibet and 


by Tibetan country that is politically 
Indian, and on the southwest by a very 
narrow Afghan corridor. 

Although Sinkiang is politically Chi- 
Chinese minority has never 
reached ten per cent. Although it 
would appear that the original popula- 
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tion known to history was Indo-Euro- 
peun, speaking Iranian languages fo: 
the most part, the country has been 
subject to intrusion and infiltration by 
a uccession of Mongoloid peoples. 
starting with the Huns, for much more 
than two thousand years. So, though 
the effect on the physical type has not 
been great in the population of the 
ouses, south of the T’len Shan, all but 
the Mongols, Kazhaks and Kirghiz de- 
scribed both themselves and their lan- 
guage as Turki, when I was there forty 
years ago. The new fashion among 
them, to which Mr. Lattimore pays 
deference, is to call both themselves 
and the language Uighur. 

This book is the fruit of an “Inner 
Asian Seminar.” for which the Carnegie 
Corporation made a grant of $12,000 
to Mr. Lattimore’s Page School oft 
International Relations (Johns Hopkins 
University) in 1947. Mr. Lattimore 
ounded up the contributors and one 
is rather surprised to find that, apart 
from Mr. and Mrs. Lattimore, who went 
on a honeymoon jaunt through Sinki- 
eng in 1927, the only contributor who 
as ever been to the country under 

iscussion is a Mr. Chang Chih-yi, a 
Page School Fellow, about whom I cain 
Jearn nothing in local scholarly circles 
So it happens that the only original 
contributions to knowledge of Sinkiang 
in the book are Mr. Chang's observa- 
tions on the economic life of the prov- 
ince. The rest is a rehash of quite an 
array of material, some of it old and 
very familiar, some of it of recent date 
nd sometimes from suspicious sources 
The qualifications of those who as- 
sembled the material and appraised it 
cre not convincing in some cases, and 
I know enough about the country and 
the literature on it to pronounce the 
esult of their research very superficial 
t many point 3ut let’s have a look 
wt the staff 


THE ONLY OTHER CHINESE mem- 
ber of the staff was Dr. Chen Han-seng 
Page School Fellow, 1946-48). It does 
10t appear that he was ever near Sin- 
iang, but made his studies as an 
grarian economist in Manchuria and 
on the Tibetan and Burmese borders 
But Mr. Lattimore credits him with 
contributions to the chapters in which 
is most of the material on latter-day 
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Rodney Gilbert, a veteran news- 
paperman, spent years in Asia over 
a period of four decades. A former 
editorial writer for the New York 
Herald Tribune. he most recently 
visited Asia during tte war, in the 


service of the OSS. 
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Note 

This book was read by the reviewer 
well before Senator McCarthy sug- 
gested that there was a ‘master spy” 
in the State Department. The review 
was written well before Washington 
gossip indicated that Mr. Lattimore was 
the butt of Senator McCarthy’s denoun- 
ciation of him. The only amendments 
to this review since then have been 
made in Mr. Lattimore’s favor, lest it 
appear that it was part of a concerted 
effort to discredit Professor Lattimore. 





Russo-Chinese political relations. In- 
quiry in Chinese scholastic circles yields 
the information that he formerly con- 
tributed to Pacific Affairs, a publication 
which Mr. Lattimore once edited, in 
which nothing unkind to Soviet Russia 
ever appeared. 

“Columbia University and its Rus- 
sian Institute,” writes Mr. Lattimore 
“made it possible for Dr. Karl H. 
Menges and Mr. Thomas Wiener to take 
part.” A search of Columbia Universi- 
ty’s publications has not brought Dr. 
Menges’ name to light. He travelled in 
Soviet Central Asia in the period be- 
tween the two wars and is credited 
with a knowledge of “Inner Asian” 
languages. Translating from those lan- 
guages was his job, and there is no 
reason to think that he was incompe- 
tent. 

The Mr. Wiener mentioned (now at 
Duke University) is credited at Col- 
umbia with a thesis on the effect of 
the Bolshevik revolution on the Slavic 
peoples of Eastern Europe and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lattimore, he has more 
recently been interested in Kazakh na- 
tionalism. So far as is evident he has 
done no work in “Inner Asia”; and 
what he has to say about either politics 
or “literature and oral art” (an ap- 
pendix) is second hand. A little clue 
to his political sympathies is to be 
found in this: “. ... the Kazakhs on 
the Soviet side of the border developed 
a flourishing young literature... truly 
the property of the people. The new 
themes are concerned with modern 
problems such as the Civil War, the 
Five-Year Plans, the building of a so- 
cialist society, and the war against Nazi 
Germany.” Proper substitutes for hero 
lays and high romance! 

To run rapidly over the others: Dr. 
A. A. Horvath, of Princeton, N. J. (not 
the university) lent material from his 
library and gave bibliographical advice. 
Dr. John De Francis is on the Page 
School staff. He has travelled in Inner 
Mongolia and Northwest China. He is 
interested in Chinese political parties; 
but what he wrote about was the 
peoples of Sinkiang. Dr. Daniel 
Thorner, former Page Fellow and now 
at the University of Pennsylvania, was 
with the USFEA during the war. He 
supplied the material on former Anglo- 
Russian rivalry in Central Asia. He 
has read and quotes the correct au- 


thorities. In an appendix Mrs. Thorner 
did an adequate review of what has 
been published on “ancient art and 
modern archaeology.” Mrs. Lattimore 
kept the records and did the editing 
of contributions. Since Mr. Lattimore 
calls the book his, it is to be assumed 
that he did most of the writing— 
particularly the purposeful writing. 
x %: ® 


IT IS MY DISTINCT impression that 
what purports to be the fruit of schol- 
arly research in this book is “cover.” 
compiled at the Carnegie Corporation's 
expense, for the purposeful writing. For 
this the most important background 
material is that on Chinese-Russian 
relations in Sinkiang from about 1934 
to the present. In that period the two 
most conspicuous figures are Governors 
Sheng Shih-ts’ai and Chang Chih- 
chung. The former was a politico-mili- 
tary adventurer who was saved from 
extinction by a Chinese Moslem wave 
of conquest by importing Russian arms, 
advisers, GPU agents, and all the ma- 
chinery that goes with satellitism. For 
eight years he was a “reformer,” im- 
prisoning and torturing anti-Soviet ele- 
ments, sending hordes of students to 
Soviet Russia and importing hordes of 
Chinese Communist advisers. Then in 
1942, when he was getting nothing 
more from Russia and decided that the 
Germans had broken Stalin for keeps, 
he turned savagely anti-Communist and 
began jailing and shooting Reds—Mao 
Tse-tung’s brother among others. The 
record of Chang Chi-chung was the 
inverse of this. He began by being a 
Chinese Nationalist executive, and a 
very naughty boy, and ended, less than 
a year ago, by going over to the Com- 
munists and thus purifying his soul 
One very conspicuous omission from 
the record in this book of Sheng Shih- 
ts’ai’s “reformist” or pro-Soviet period 
is that of his abominable usage of in- 
nocent and devoted missionaries (like 
the late George Hunter). 

The first thing that made me suspici- 
ous of the good faith of this book was, 
in the sections which review events of 
the past ten or twelve years, there were 
frequent citations in the notes of ar- 
ticles in Chinese periodicals to which 
not one American in ten thousand 
would have access. In no case is the 
slightest clue given to the political 
leanings of publications or contributors. 
For example, credit is given to articles 
by one Sa Kung-liao in Wen Tsai 
(Shanghai, March 1946) and in Kuo 
Hsin (Hongkong, November 1947). Wen 
Tsai was a non-partisan commercial 
paper; Kuo Hsin was pro-Communist. 
But Sa Kung-liao was a Communist 
throughout. He went to Sinkiang about 
1939, to run the official newspapers for 
Sheng Shih-ts’ai during his most flam- 
boyant pro-Soviet period. Doubters 
will note that Sa Kung-liao is now 
deputy director of Mao Tse-tung’s Pek- 
ing news bureau. The publisher of that 
Kuo Hsin, to which Sa _ contributed, 
Huang Yen-Fei, is now one of Chou 
En-lai’s four deputy commissars for 
foreign affairs. Contributor Sun Hai- 
cheng to the Shanghai Hsin Wen Tient 
Ti, cited in a note, was a favored pupil 
of Sa Kung-liao. -Cited in the notes 
is Shanghai's weekly Min Chu, with no 
suggestion that it was pro-Communist 
Cited several times is the official news- 
paper Sinkiang Daily News, with no 


suggestion that, during periods of Soviet 
ascendancy, it was of necessity pro- 
Soviet. Also cited are Chinese papers 
in Kulja and Chuguchak, at times when 
they were under direct Soviet control, 
without a word in those scholarly notes 
to suggest that. When such notes on 
publications which are virtually inac- 
cessible to the reader give him the 
impression of academic frankness, with- 
out frankly telling him the character 
of the sources, they are a swindle. 


= x * 


HAVING DISCOVERED THAT, this 
reviewer was on the alert to detect the 
real purpose of the Seminar and the 
book. Like the scorpion’s .sting, the 
adroitly stated message is in the tail 
Throughout the text one will find in- 
numerable references to the fact that 
the Kazakhs on both sides of the 
Chinese-Russian border are identical 
in language, ancestry and tradition. So 
are the Kirghiz. So are the Mongols 
So are the Turki (the overwhelming 
majority on both sides), despite the 
fact that, to break down their feeling 
of affinity with Turkey, they have been 
taught to call themselves Uzbegs on 
one side and Uighurs on the other 
The richest Turki communities on the 
Chinese side are the closest to the 
Soviet border. In periods when they 
could trade freely either way, they 
were commercially dependent chiefly 
upon Czarist or Soviet Russia. Finally 
while the old folks on the Chinese side 
are interested in their property rights 
the young folks are intrigued by the 
throbbing gasoline engines and whir- 
ring industrial machinery on the other 
side and still more by the opportuni- 
ties for advancement in the enormous 
Stalinist bureaucracy which are open 
to young fellows who have learned the 
Marxist patter as interpreted by 
Stalin. All that is paraphrase, subject 
to challenge of course. But here is 
what Asiatic Pundit Lattimore actually 
has to say at the end: 

“If statesmen were efficiency en- 
gineers, and no more than that, a very 
good case could be made [as this book 
strives to make throughout] for annex- 
ing parts of Sinkiang to the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and to the Kazakh, 
Kirghiz and Tajik Republics of the 
Soviet Union, and for setting up most 
of the Tarim Basin as an Uighur Re- 
public, also to be annexed to the Soviet 
Union. In terms of the affinities o: 
peoples, languages and cultures, geo- 
graphical accessibility, the most eco- 
nomic layout of modern communica- 
tions, and the rapid promotion of ma- 
terial progress, the natural orientation 
of Sinkiang is toward Mongolia and th 
Soviet Union, rather than toward China 
On the other hand, however, the ma- 
terial and sentimental interests of 
China in Sinkiang, though they have 
been much abused, are real; and so ar 
the interests of Sinkiang in its connec- 
tion with China, if this connection is 
wisely handled.” This last sentence can 
be construed to mean that the Chinese 
Communists should not let their na- 
tionalism get the best of them, and try 
to assert an interest in Sinkiang that 
might conflict with Stalinist imperial- 
ism. If the adjustment of such interests 
were left to the wisdom of the Polit- 
buro, Sinkiang would be in for happy 
days. Thus do I, after close reading of 
this book, interpret it. 
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THE WESTERN TRADITION. Von Mundi Limited, London. 110 pp. 7/6. 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND NATURAL LAW. By Cornelia Geer Le 
Boutillier, Columbic University Press. 204 pp. $3.00. 

CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMERICA. Edited, 
with an introduction and interpretations by Joseph L. Biau. Beacon 


Press. 250 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by ADRIENNE KOCH 


HESE THREE BOOKS, quite unintentionally, develop related aspects 
of the important theme of modern democracy. It is only in recent 
years that this theme has begun to receive the searching analysis that 
will help in time to establish the full social and intellectual implicatons of 
the democratic faith. The first slashing attacks on democracy, in the era 
of the thirties, came from the quarters of fascism. Sluggish democrats felt 


uneasy before these onslaughts, but 
having inherited “democracy” like a 
family possession they were ignorant 
of the conditions of its creation, the 
grounds of its support, and the values 
it could still open up for millions in 
a new, a frightening new terrifying 
world. At the present time, the only 
strong official spearhead against demo- 
cratic life and theory comes from the 
Communist adherents to a “higher de- 
mocracy,” and once again many un- 
imaginative and uninformed democrats 
find themselves feeling uneasy, again 
not sure whether democracy is any- 
thing better than a polite ideal to 
which many generations of Westerners, 
and particularly Americans, have ap- 
pealed for self-justification and for 
apology for certain laggard traits in 
their own culture. There is no cure for 
this chronic unpreparedness in our 
political thinking, except the difficult 
‘oad of investigation into the history 
of democracy, the nature of a func- 
tioning democratic society, and the 
study of the specialized techniques for 
implementing democratic measures in 
ever-changing new contexts. 

The small volume called The West- 
ern Tradition is an unusually intelli- 
gent series of radio talks given in the 
B.B.C. European Programme by men 
like Bertrand Russell, Arnold Toynbee, 
Sir Ernest Barker, G. D. H. Cole, 
R. H. S. Crossman and others. The 
features of the Western democratic 
tradition stressed by most of these 
writers, aside from the official repre- 
sentatives of religious organizations, 
is the continuity of faith in the in- 
dividual, hostility to totalitarianism of 
every kind, the humble and conscienti- 
ous search for truth, and loss of free- 
dom. Most of these writers believe that 
the acceptance of a rule of law inde- 
pendent of the State, laws which pro- 
vide the fouhdations and limit the 
State authority, is a necessary feature 
of the Western democratic tradition. 
And without a single exception, each 
contributor recognizes that there can 
be no democracy (“higher” or “better” 
included) when the right of opposition 
is denied, and that the general right 
»f opposition, translated into political 
terms, implies a two-party system of 
representative government. 

In an exceedingly able talk by R. H. 
S. Crossman, the relationship between 
class warfare and the Western demo- 
cratic traditions explored. Mr. Cross- 
nan points out that class warfare is 
a Western European concept, stemming 
from the liberal political philosophy of 
the French Revolution, encrusted with 
the Weltanschauung of Hegel, and bor- 
rowing some of its scientific analysis 
of society from the British empiricists. 
Announced in the Marxian form of a 
sweeping “law,” it was taken over as 
the religion of Soviet Russia “one of 
those freaks of history, those ironies 
which used to delight Hegel himself.” 
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It is time, now, Mr. Crossman believes, 
for the Western democratic world to 
eradicate its own inferiority complex 
and to re-assert the supremacy of 
Western Europe in the development 
of political ideas. The way to do this, 
he maintains, is to devote ourselves 
more fully to the application of scien- 
tific method and the cultivation of the 
scientific spirit when studying the in- 
ter-relation of social factors, including 
class warfare. Doing so, we notice that 
the Supposed primary “economic fac- 
tors” determining political develop- 
ments have become of secondary im- 
portance, superseded by the political 
factors that improvise one or another 
set of economic practices by which to 
live. In short, class warfare is not the 
dominant single factor of modern his- 
tory. No single factor, indeed, need 
be sought, but the one factor which is 
most observable to investigators of 
recent history is state warfare. Mr. 
Crossman concludes that the Western 
mind is still hypnotized by the Com- 
munist claim that class conflict is rid- 
dling Western society. In the struggle 
between democratic and Communist 
ideologies it would be beneficial if 
Western democrats understood that the 
threat to civilization and democracy 
is no longer class warfare but the war 








Root Meanings of Western Democracy 


of state against state, of the “new 
leviathans which threaten our civili- 
zation.” 

= - a 

THE SECOND BOOK is the work of 
a professor of philosophy who has un- 
dertaken to analyze the meaning of 
natural law, particularly as it has en- 
tered into the philosophy of natural 
rights in the American democratic tra- 
dition. There is little new material in 
this study, and it seems to the reviewer 
that too long a route is traversed, and 
too lengthily, to arrive at the already 
familiar conclusion that “natural law” 
as invoked by the founding fathers and 
later American democrats essentially 
meant nothing metaphysical or trans- 
cendental, but only a utilitarian prin- 
ciple of the conditions expedient to 
encourage and develop the varied hu- 
man values latent in individuals and 
in group structures acommodated to 
the “greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” Although Mrs. Le Boutillier 
does not seem to have done intensive 
research into the writings of the Amer- 
ican founding fathers, she feels free 
to interpret what they must have 
meant. While one can not assent to 
her assertion that “the record of at- 
tainment, and the record of human 
consecration to the cause of freedom 
are engraved on clear-cut tablets of 
stone,” there is much to commend in 
her final recommendation! 

“Whatever Americans may say or 
may have said about the law of nature, 
about a ‘higher law,’ they appear to 
mean or to have meant, not a trans- 
cendental essence, but a practical plan. 
This is the plan to make possible in- 
dividual, free, righteous development 
within a happy and prosperous com- 
monwealth.” 

+ 7 2 

AN ANTHOLOGY of documents, 
court decisions and public statements 
is offered by Joseph Blau, of Columbia 
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University, in an interesting volume 
devoted to the subject of religious 
freedom in America. The cornerstone 
of religious freedom in this country 
were unambiguously laid by Jefferson 
and Madison, in their lifelong effort to 
separate Church and State, and partic- 
ularly to keep religious education out 
of the American schools. Since their 
time, ground has been lost as well as 
gained. The battle for religious free- 
dom, as Mr. Blau suggests in an inter- 
esting introduction to the volume, has 
gone on in this country for the past 
century and three-quarters, is by no 
means ended yet, and will doubtless 
require more and more enlightened 
participants if the religious freedom of 
the individual is not to be trampled 
underfoot by a remorseless and self- 
aggrandizing hierarchy. It is partic- 
ularly important to notice Mr. Blau’s 
three-fold conception of religious free- 
dom. It includes (1) freedom of wor- 
ship—the right of every individual to 
select the pattern of beliefs which will 
be central to his life, provided that 
neither his beliefs nor the practice that 
flows from them disturb public order 
or infringe civil rights; (2) freedom 
from religion—the important right of 
the individual to disbelieve in the con- 
ventional patterns, in whole or in part; 
and (3) freedom for religion—the right 
of the individual to form organizations 
to give expression to his beliefs. It is 
the third right which, when taken too 
far, threatens the status of freedom 
itself, and destroys that atmosphere 
of tolerance which is essential to dem- 
ocratic society. In this connection, it 
is well to remember that one of the 
important ingredients in the American 
tradition has been religious anti-cler- 
icalism. <A lonely but hard-to-forget 
Thoreau proposed that “The wisest man 
preaches no doctrine ... he sees no 
rafter, not even a cobweb, against the 
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heavens. ... 





CHICAGO CONFIDENTIAL. By Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer. Crown 


Publishers. 302 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by JACOB SCHER 


HIS BOOK is a fraud. Written by the editor of the New York 
Mirror and a saloon beat reporter, it is the epitome of William 
Randolph Hearst journalism—the “Gee Whiz” emotion, the pornog- 
raphy, the attiude that people are yokels or concupiscent adolescents. 
This is not Chicago at all. It is a composite of Jack Lait’s recollections 


when he was a reporter in the Windy 
City 30 years ago and the fleeting im- 
pressions Mortimer got in some of the 
night clubs. Add to these some news- 
paper clippings in an overwritten. re- 
dundant rehash job, and you have liv- 
ing proof that much of modern journal- 
ism deals with that shoddy product, 
the half-truth. 

The first thing a reporter learns is 
to get names and facts right. These 
worthies refer to the criminal lawyer, 
William Scott Stewart, as John Scott 
Stewart. They call Jake Guzik “Greasy 
Thumb” when it was his. brother, 
Harry, the brothel keeper, who bore 
that name. They front for those dar- 
lings of the Hearst paper in Chicago, 
“Courageous” Captains Connelly and 
Drury, who were fired from the police 
force for refusing to sign immunity 
waivers and appear before a grand 
jury—the duty of every law enforcing 
official—and insist that the two were 
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fired through pressure from the Syndi- 
cate because they once arrested Jake 
Guzik. If they knew anything about 
the affair, they would know that a 
judge reputedly connected with the 
Syndicate was one of their staunchest 
defenders. These are just a few of the 
countless examples of errors, distor- 
tions, and downright lies in the book. 

You would think, reading the book, 
that every woman waiting for a bus 
is a pickup, and that the predominant 
business of Chicagoans is running clip 
joints, brothels and gambling houses, 
and that every man is a wolf and every 
woman is on the make. 





But that isn’t as important as this 
example of the failure of the journal- 
istic craft in our day. The jobs that 
Lincoln Steffens did in the Shame of 
the Cities, and Upton Sinclair did in 
The Jungle still need doing today. 
Hearst was something of a muckraker 
in his early days, and some of his edi- 
tors still pretend to be—not to achieve 
important social improvement, but to 
stir the animals up and sell news- 
papers.” Here are two Hearstlings doing 
the same thing, dishing up a spurious 
product which evades every important 
ssue in the life of Chicago. Thinking 
Chicagoans are tired of phony exposés. 

Why don’t we get more of the real 


Capsule 


thing? Because there are few journal- 
ists with the perspective and courage 
of a Lincoln Steffens or an Upton 
Sinclair. We are ashamed to talk about 
socialism anymore, partly because we 
allowed the communists to take over 
the issues, and partly because we al- 
lowed the reactionaries to smear the 
concepts of rationality and planning 
and order in society. And without per- 
spectives we have no standards of 
judgment. For real reporting arises 
from a consensus. In a way, it is al- 
Ways part of a movement. That ex- 
plains such great reporters as Steffens 
and Sinclair. The failure of nerve and 
vision today leaves us open to the 
charlatanry of “journalism” — shadow 
boxing, obscurantism, frauds and lies. 
In a society without values, what is 
there to report, what are the standards 
of news judgment? 


There are such standards and manv 
newspapermen try to practice them. 
But Chicago Confidential is a disgrace 


to the journalistic profession. 





Coming Soon 
John Franklin Bardin: Nothing, 
by Henry Green. 


Richard McLaughlin: The Wrong 
Set, by Angus Wilson. 

Hans Kohn: Franz Kafka and 
Prague, by Pavel Eisner. 


Bogdan Raditsa: A Balkan Mis- 
sion, by James T. Shotwell. 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSO- 
CIATION. By Edwin Emery. University of Minnesota Press. 263 pp. 


$3.50. 


Reviewed by IRVING GENN 


T is generally understood that the press of the United States plays a 

dual role. On the one hand, it is a medium of mass communication, 

guaranteed in its freedom by the Constitution and consequently ob- 
ligated to render public service. On the other hand, it is a business enter- 
prise which is geared to return a profit to its owners. 


Histories of individual journals, criti- 
cal surveys of the newspaper field and 
the biographies of leading journalists 
have given us considerable information 
on how well or how ill individual pub- 
lishers have adjusted to this dual situ- 
ation. For a view of how American pub- 
lishers react to it en masse, wé must 
turn to Professor Emery’s recently pub- 
lished work. 

t a * 

THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Pub- 
lishers Association is a trade association 
with a membership of 809 publications, 
representing more than 90 percent of 
the total circulation of dailies in the 
United States and Canada. Since its 
founding in 1887, it has made use of 
the ambivalent sitaution of the press in 
all too human a manner. Depending 
purely on self-interest, the ANPA some- 
times will act on the assumption that 
the press is a public institution and 
sometimes on the assumption that it is 
a private business. 

When ANPA formulates labor policy, 
the “public institution” attitude is most 
advantageous and is therefore brought 
forward. Thus the publishers opposed 
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THE SECOND OLDEST PROFESSION, 
By Robert Sylvester. 373 pp. $3.00. 





Reviewed by MARTIN EBON 


In VIEW of what's happening to the 
New York press—from the death of 
the Sun to the Post’s rediscovery of sex 
as a circulation builder—this novel has 
its timely elements. Its author, Robert 
Sylvester, reviews plays for the Daily 
News, leading local tabloid. He deals 
here with problems of the hectic 
twenties that have lasting importance 
to the second-oldest profession as they 
do to the oldest profession—when do 
you stop being amiably willing, and 
tart being a whore? 

Sylvester’s protagonist is a very 
important newspaperman, a managing 
editor no less. The tempter of his jour- 
nalistic virtue is on Mister John Brown 
Hodgeman, “publisher of the all-power- 
ful New York Globe.” The hero, name 





the. American Newspaper Guild in the 
thirties on the grounds that newspaper- 
ing is not a trade but a noble profession 
and that reporters would lose their un- 
biased viewpoint if they belonged to a 
union. In short, while it was perfectly 
all right for publishers to organize the 
ANPA as a trade association it was all 
wrong for their employes to organize 
the ANG as a trade union. 

THE ANPA was guilty of some more 
distorted reasoning along the same lines 
when it came up against such New Deal 
legislation as the Wagner Act, the NRA, 
the Wages and Hours Act and social 
security. Such laws, the publishers 
maintained through their association, 
might be legal for all other industries 
but would violate the sacred freedom 
of the press when applied to them. 

. ~ *~ 


SITUATIONS in which ANPA has 
gone on the “we’re just a private busi- 
ness” assumption occur just as fre- 
quently in this history. In its early 
years, the Association battled laws 
against harmful patent medicines—al- 
though such legislation was plainly in 
the public interest— because it feared 
a consequent loss of profitable advertis- 
ing. When radio became a serious com- 
petitor, the ANPA forgot its oft-pro- 


as Tempter 


of Ned Gorse, gets more and more 
tangled up in the tempter’s schemes. 
In the end he discovers that he has 
sold his soul, betrayed his wife and 
best friends, and has got himself a 
bum ticker. Death, as-it-must-come- 
etc., comes to protagonist Gorse. 

The book is full of nice work-a-day 
details of the newspaper game. In- 
cluding such publicity stunts as the 
“Globe Gladiators” (even the allitera- 
tion makes it a twin brother of the 
News’s “Golden Gloves”). Some of the 
ketches of city room inhabitants ought 
to give a tight throat to anyone who 
has ever put his feet on a copy desk. 
Good stuff, actually. Gorse is a lesser 
Willy Loman of the newspaper game. 

Might even make a movie contro- 
versial enough to be daring, and cari- 
eaturistic enough not to bother anyone 
seriously. And, say, Sylvester—would 
you have written this while Joe Patter- 
son was still around? 
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Public Service or Big Business? 


claimed allegiance to freedom of in- 
formation and tried to cut off the net- 
works from wire service news. 

One other example: While the press 
clamors for free access to courtrooms, 
legislative chambers, administrative de- 
partments, labor union conventions, in- 
ternational conferences, etc., the ANPA 
blandly holds its principal discussions 
in executive sessions. This policy has 
imposed a serious handicap on Prof. 
Emery’s history. Without minutes on 
convention proceedings, he has had to 
rely on whatever information: slips 
through via dribs and drabs published 
in the ANPA’s bulletins. 

Despite this limitations, Prof. Emery 


has succeeded in writing a detailed 
history. While generally sympathetic, 
the book is by no means unduly biased 
toward ANPA, 

In his concluding paragraph, Prof. 
Emery refers to the establishment in 
1900 of an arbitration policy in cooper- 
ation with the printing trade unions as 
“perhaps the most praiseworthy and 
imaginative of all the Association’s 
actions.” It seems a sad comment on 
America’s leading publishers that a 
friendly, well disposed historian ean 
find nothing fresher to single out than 
a policy adopted 50 years ago and’ since 
then almost entirely dissipated by mu- 
tual distrust. 





NATIONAL 


California: Joint May Day meeting 
in Los Angeles, in Vladeck Center, 126 
No. St. Louis Street. George I. Stein- 
hardt and others, speakers. James 
Oneal is coming East in early June. 
Meetings will be arranged for him in 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New- 
ark, New York and other cities. Dates 
to be announced soon. ... New Jersey: 
May Day meeting in Newark, at the 
W. C. Center, Sunday, April 30 8 p. m. 


News 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Station 
WEVD, Sunday, April 16th, 9:30 to 10 
p.m. Topic: “Slave Labor in Europe.” 
Speaker: Toni Sender, AFL yrepre- 
sentative at United Nations. Algernon 
Lee, moderator. . . . Meeting of Amal- 
gamated Cooperative Houses Branch: 
April 14, 8:30 p. m., in the Old Tea 
Room. Speakers: Louis P. Goldberg, 
Joseph Leventhal, I. Silverman. 





will soon be available in a re- 
vised edition, brought right up 
to date. Due to the tremendous 
demand for this pamphlet in 
which Stephen Naft uses the 
Socratic method to debunk and 
embarass the Communists, we 
have prepared a 


THIRD EDITION 
25 CENTS A COPY 


Coming Soon! New! Revised! 
Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 


Questions for Communists 





THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $. uace Se 

- copies of Stephen Naft's pamphlet 

“Answer Please! Questions for Com- 
munists.”” 
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For his devoted service 
of over forty years to 
the cause of Labor and 
Social Democracy. ... 





A TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


Tendered to 


AUGUST CLAESSENS 


On his Sixty-fifth Birthday 
HOTEL COMMODORE 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 22nd 


Dinner Tickets $10.00. 
* 


Please make checks payable to JOSEPH TUVIM, Treasurer, Claessens 
Testimonial Committee—7 East 15th St., New York 3—Tel.: AL 4-2620. 


. NEW YORK 











SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required, 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


BRANCHES IN 222 EAST 00m STREEE NOW IN OUR 
81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR 


Ask for booklet No. L.-62 
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(Continued from Page One)- 


aren't enough freight cars to go ama with regard ‘to 


Red Phantom Ships 


“Apparently, the situation of Pan- 


manian ships are frequently below in- 
ternational or good national standards. 

ITF officials reasonably suspect that 
there are a good number of steamers 


its merchant which just fly the Panamanian flag and 























with Italian shipowners operating under 
the Panamanian flag. Right in the 
middle, the shipowners suddenly signed 
with an Italian CP-controlled seamen’s 
union—at 50 percent less wages. Orders 





































































































































led around for such huge loads. Some of marine is peculiar and exceptional, haven’t even bothered to register with had come from the Cominform to get 
Hic, these ships are nominally owned by since the vast majority of the ships the government. These quasi-piratical these CP sailors aboard ship no matter 
sed American, French, Italian, Swiss firms which constitute its fleet do not go barks are, they believe, Soviet owned what. 
which make a nice profit dealing to Panama for registration, nor do and controlled. By way of another illustration, the 
of. with Soviet dummy companies. Oth- they normally trade to and from ports ° ° ° latest NMU figures show 60 percent un- 
in ers do a fine coastwise business. in that country. “THE ITF, CONSIDERING that ample employment among the membership. 
er- A special committee set up by the “Consequently, there is no oppor- opportunity has been provided for the Not all of this, of course, is due to the 
as International Labor Organization has tunity for the port inspectorate or Panamanian government to show Panamanian scandal but lots of it is. 
nd done a first-hand investigation of con- any other authority in Panama to whether it was capable of solving a The democratic international labor 
ns ditions aboard these Panamanian ships. inspect a vessel on registration or at problem primarily of an industrial na- movement has been alerted to the im- 
on The committee’s erpert visited ships intervals thereafter, or to be satisfied ture raised by the use of the country’s minent boycott against these phantoms 
a in ports all over England, Western as to conditions on board ships of flag by foreign shipowners, has now of the nn It’s going to mean that 
an Europe, North Africa and the U.S. Panamanian registration. The vast come to the conclusion that no useful when one of these ships hits an ITF- 
an The committee’s list showed there majority of owners of ships under purpose can be served by relying on backed port, there will be a problem of 
ce were 740 Panamanian ships with a the Panamanian flag seem to live that country’s intervention. unloading. It’s war on the waterfront 
tu total 3,225,000 gross tonnage. One list outside that country, being repre- “The issue has now to be settled on and democratic seamen and longshore- 
showed that 644 ships (2,690,000 gross sented in Panama by an agent. a purely industrial basis.” men are going to do battle against 
— tons) were owned by 384 companies. “Almost the entire responsibility That’s the last ITF manifesto, a sig- Segick tle 
There were nearly 100 ships for which for securing compliance (with Pana- nal that war on the waterfront against a ee a 
no information as to former owner- manian laws) lies with the Pana- the hacks and scabs is to begin after le cold war is hotting up, - 
ship was given. Of the 644, only 423 manian Consular Service, and so far two years of waiting. 
could be traced and the date of con- the number of career Consuls has When the boycott comes—and it 
. struction checked in Lloyd's Register. been comparatively small. In a very should with no fyrther delay regardless THE NEW LEADER ASSOCIATION 
ion * * large number of ports, Panama is of governmental pressure — it will be MEETING 
10 THE COMMITTEE j represented only by an_ honora . ej *j y aritime ‘ 
. Pcmegrce sind FOUND that in Pp . nly by an honorary led mere America by the maritime The yearly meeting of THE 
e. some cases ships listed in the Panama Consul. organizations spearheaded by the Sea- ° 
Pe ; : : ee : : , , NEW LEADER ASSOCIATION will 
te. registry were not up to Lloyd’s register Panama’s labor code has no regula- farers’ International Union (AFL) and be held en Feidey. Ancl 28, at 
classification standards because (1) tions concerning crew accommodations, the National Maritime Union (CIO) oo - 
on os hore : pat ; : : ts hoa ap : , the Rand School, 7 East 15th St., 
“ equipment was deficient; (2) there were manning requirements, hours of work against industrial and communist re- at 8:30 
“a major defects; (3) they failed to comply and overtime in sea transport, food on action. spa 
: with Lloyd’s rules for registry. shipboard, inspection of seafarers’ To illustrate what this cabal means— All members are urged to 
7 Says the ITF commenting on the working conditions. Wages and other a few months ago the democratic mari- attend. 
rE, ILO’s investigation: conditions of employment on Pana- time unions in in Healy were p negotiating 
*“RIDING HIGH” EASTER © 
Helen Hayes CAPITOL HOLDS CONTEST ATTRACTION ON SCREEN— | FIRKUSNY ENGAGED FOR “Delilah” 
} 
The Capitol Theatre, where | | BILLY ECKSTINE ON STAGE | ORCHESTRAL TOUR | Wish ieee ahrae 
June Allyson and Dick Powell in| In conjunction with the tors Rudolf Firkusny, noted Czech | 
MGM’s “The Reformer and the/ Season holiday attraction, “Riding eat in Seatemh, wnat Dies a * 
a “ - a sate 4 pod nid High” starring Bing Crosby, the ee nue been engage d for om | 
eaneac 7 playing, g | |New York Paramount Theatre| Other record number of appear-! 
a contest for the best letter on:| presents in person Billy Eckstine,| ances for next season with the | 
“Should a girl ever ask for aj/the nation’s newest singing star;} leading orchestras of the country. | 
kiss?” Henny Youngman, comedy star) i wil) mark Mr. Firkus sny’ s third 
® ; , | of stage, screen and radar; Bobby | k Mr. . 
This question furnishes one Of| Lane & Claire and America’s No. | S€ ason of sold-out orchestral | 
| the amusing scenes in “The Re-} 1 arranger, Pete Rugolo, and his} bookings. | 
| former and the Redhead” weere orchestra. When the pianist completes 
June tells Dick it would be a| ene sata | this season's orchestral appear- | 
good idea for them to kiss—and | “LITTLE HAWK AT THE | ances with the Pittsburgh Sym- | 
see whether the feeling they have LITTLE EAGLE“ phony, before departing for his| 
for each other is the real thing. ae : ., | third tour of South America, he | 
een ia New ‘Little’ Hawkins, table side} ~. ill 
The writers of the ten best let-| paconteur and pianist at L’Aiglon, | will have been heard, since No- | 
ters will each receive a box of| Napoleonic French restaurant at| vember, with the following or-| 
“Love ’n’ Kisses” (coffee loves | 13 East 55th Street, will celebrate | | chestras: Chicago Symphony, Dal- | 
and almond kisses) in a master | his _100,000th a this | las Symphony, Los Angeles Phil- | 
Canasta tray from Barton’s Bon- | : - er , | harmonic (five appearances at 
od ages deg sst ticket for | Incidentally, April 1950 is also ; ier ae 
bonniere, plus a guest ticket for! the date of the 30th anniversary | 10me and on tour), Philadelphia ; 2 
two to the Capitol. | of L’Aiglon in New York; the| ea Roe he ster Orche aoe a, | ' 
a . i | restaurant which is decorated in| New York Philharmonic, Balti- ; Hedy Lamarr plays the title role 
poe ga ane eptiny Hy fl ed the style and propogates the spirit| more Symphony, Houston Sym-|in “Samson and Delilah” at the 
“The Reformer and the Redhead” | Of the first French Empire. phony and National Symphony. | Brooklyn Paramount. 
Editor, Capitol Theatre gy — ~ ——— 
1639 Broadway, New York City.| ‘6 RK ” ; 
Contest closes April 22nd. Hone menetucitiag - A WO OF ART” — Atkinson, Times ce 
HOLDS SHOW THE INNOCENTS 
ROXY'S HOLIDAY SHOW Hitcheook oe ly jam ca Based on Henry James’ ‘The Turn of the Screw” 
IN THIRD WEEK the Fabian Brooklyn Fox Theatre. with BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
The Warner Brothers’ film o— Iris Mann, David Cole and ISOBEL ELSOM 
The popular show at the Roxy|a quartet of performers — Jane PLAY -40: 
Theatre, which remains for a} Wyman, Marlene Dietrich, Rich- HOUSE, 137 W. 48 St. Ev. 8:40; Mats. Wed., Sat. 
third week, includes the new 20th} ard Todd and Michael Wilding— — eo ono eeeaedaimamcee a 
Century-Fox Technicolor comedy,| in a tale of murder and a — 
F | “Cheaper by the Dozen,” starring | for the killer in a_ crowdec a . al 
Returns to Broadway in “The! Clifton Webb, Jeanne Crain andj theatre. a. a 
Wisteria Trees” at the bean: Myrna Loy, and the Spr ingtime | The companion feature is “Killer BING CRosBY 
___ Beck Theatre. oe ame Revue starring Fran Warren Dow: y e.' Pho Me cng A ead Coleen Gray Charles Bickford I eG 
: ’ The new film comedy, based on | ~OW3" § ee oe aud Frances Gifford HENNY YOUNGMAN 
ge CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL the novel of the same name, pre- | _ in the top roles. in FRANK. CAPRAS e | BOBBY LANE 8 CLAIRE 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd sents the popular “Belvedere,” IDINGH <] 
present in associotion wi - y . . TR 2 s 
1) £ JOSHUA LOGAN Clifton Webb, as the father of a ABIAN S ATBUSI R GH i : 
4 a family of twelve children, with BROOKLYN [o> 4 NEVIN ! Z 
- MARY EZIO Jeanne Crain as the eldest daugh- 
7A ter and Myrna Loy as the mother. “STAGE FRIGHT” 
nt ; ’ MARTIN- PIN Mgeagente veg a 
: in A New Musical Pla ane yman - ar 
pag i THEATER PARTIES she yone.seen 
th ° All trade unions and fra- CO-FEATURE = 
anizations - ATE SHOW TONIGHT 
OU Cl IC passage, gt ee “Wonderful . . Charming!” FRAN 
quested when planning thea- —Cameron, News WARREN 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS tre parties to do so through oar 
¥ lyrics by OSCAR Hi SASERSTEM 2nd Bernard Feinman, Manager : MYRNA LOY Fv +l 
& CSCARNAMMERSTEM 2d OSA LEAN of the NEW LEADER THE- *SHANGHAT ext ESS” “CHEAPER Easter Revue 
5 from JAMES A. MICHENER’S : r ists 
Storied tae Sees 8 ES Oe. ATRICAL DEPARTMENT ani BY THE DOZEN” at. 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN Phone SPring 7-8260. New “The General Died at Dawn” with Edgar Buchanan BETTER 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner Leader Theatrical Depart- e nera: . a = TECHNICOLOR than ever! 
m with MYRON McCORMICK with Gary Cooper : 
+ MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B'way |] ment, 7 East 15th St, N. ¥.C. TATE SHOW TONIGHT! | 
/ Byes, 6:25. Mat. ‘Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
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Why Are We Waiting? 


EOPLE ARE FEELING much too good 

about the mere fact that John Foster Dulles 

has accepted an appointment to the State 
Department. We are all in favor of a non- 
partisan foreign policy. It is about time to stop 
scrapping among ourselves in order to con- 
centrate upon external enemies. But a mere 
cessation of political sniping is not enough. It 
is, in fact, nothing to shout about. If Democrats 
and Republicans are going to agree, that’s fine. 
But what are they going to agree about? Where 
do we go from here? 

The war with Germany ended almost exactly 
five years ago. In Secretary Acheson’s omnibus 
address at Berkeley, California, the first point 
of the program which he advocated dealt with 
the signing of peace treaties. It was addressed 
to the Russians rather than to the Germans, the 
Austrians or the Japanese. The object was to 
tell Americans how the Russians ought im- 
prove their manners in order to make a general 
pacification possible. This address may have 
erved a useful purpose. It emphasized the fac: 
that it is the Soviet Government which is sabo- 
taging the peace. 

It called down on our Secretary of State 
violent denunciation from Moscow. Beyon 
that, there has been silence. The very torm l: 
vhich Mr. Secretary couched his remarks im- 
lied that we must wait on Moscow, that we 
can do nothing by ourselves. The implicatior 

that we and the Russians are still allies 
that we must act together or remain patientls 
vaiting. This supposition is a patent piece ot 
foolishness. The Russians are no longer out 
We need not withhold action until the 
By waiting we 


allies 
Russians agree to cooperate. 
ire giving in to them. 

We and our allies of the Atlantic Union car 
nake peace with any power that is ready t 
nake peace. In Germany there are, of course, 
all of the problems growing out of the natura. 
lesire for a reunion of the zones. But if the 
Russians prevent union, we and our Europea 
friends should go as fast and as far as we car 
in the direction of taking West Germany int 
the new community of Western Europe. We aré 
not now—and never have been—the splitters 
of Germany. We ought to make it crystal cleat 
that we want to sign a peace right now with 
all of Germany. But if that is impossible, we 
are ready to settle for a treaty with the Bonn 
Republic. The same sort of attitude goes— 
with variations of conditions—for Japan anc 
Austria. 

We should make it clear to all the world that 
we are for peace now. We want as much of the 
world as possible to be restored to a sense of 
comparative security. Without this there can 
be no revival of trade or intercourse worthy 
of the name. And we don’t have to wait to get 
at this job. We can go to work as soon as we 
and the British and the French and the rest 
of the nations on our side have talked things 
out and come to agreement. 
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——Where the News Ends 








Pattern of Treason 





T HAS LONG BEEN MY BELIEF that one 
of the most useful public services would be 
the publication in manageable book form 

of the basic proved facts of treason, espionage, 
disloyalty and Communist infiltration in this 
country. 

Few individuals keep elaborate newspaper 
files, or read through the full records of court 
trials and Congressional in- 
vestigations. Consequently, 
even intelligent educated 
people have only a hazy, 
fragmentary understanding 
of the pattern of treason that 
has been revealed in install- 
ments since the end of the 
war. It is America’s misfor- 
tune that no one so stra- 
tegically located as Igor 
Gouzenko has turned state’s 
evidence. In his capacity as cipher clerk, 
Gouzenko knew almost all the names and facts 
concerning the espionage ring established by 
the Soviet Embassy in Canada. On the basis 
of his testimony the Canadian authorities could 
prepare a neatly packaged case. 

There has been no American equivalent of 
Gouzenko. Revelations have come out in jerky, 
disconnected form. Misplaced sensationalism, 
pursuit of false scents and injustice to innocent 
persons—although not nearly so much as our 
anti-anti-Communists would like to have us 
believe—have at times been evident. There is, 
therefore, some confusion in the public mind 
as to how much was proved beyond reasonable 
doubt, how much may reasonably be suspected, 
how much is still in the realm of conjecture 
and speculation. 





TWO NEWSPAPERMEN have performed a 
great service by piecing together the whole 
tortuous case of Alger Hiss, linking it with co- 
related material about other Soviet spy rings 
and giving the American publie the first co- 
herent picture, in book form, of what we have 
been and still are up against. (Seeds of Treason, 
by Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. $3.50.) 

They followed closely the hearings before 
the Un-American Activities Committee and the 
two trials of Alger Hiss, and they convey the 
atmosphere, as well as the cold facts, of the 





COUNTER-PROPOSAL 


In making a census of field mice, which are 
the basic diet of many fur-bearing animals, 
and therefore of economic importance, it is 
planned to make radioactive foods available 
for the mice in selected areas and then to 
determine their numbers and range with 
Geiger counters.-—News item. 

If good for making count of mice 
Out in their far-flung acres, 

Why wouldn't this be quite as nice 
for other census takers? 


To save myself a call from those 
With pencil, pad, and question, 
I'd swallow stuff, although it glows 

And causes indigestion. .. . 


No urgent knock upon my door, 
No prying foot inserted, 

No quizzing that I can’t ignore. 
No silly answers blurted. 


All undisturbed, I'd stay at home 
And, though I pale and sicken, 

Let census takers outside roam 
And harken to my clickin’. 











Richard Armour. 





By William Henry Chamberlin 








prolonged duel between Chambers and Hiss. 
They have created a narrative as exciting as 
a well-constructed detective thriller, and in- 
finitely more significant, because it deals with 
authentic persons and real events. 

This book completely demolishes the con- 
ception that Hiss was convicted on the unsup- 
ported word of Whittaker Chambers. The ‘de- 
fense did not dispute three vital facts. Cham- 
bers produced from his manila envelope and 
from his pumpkin hiding place copies of origi- 
nal, secret, confidential State Department docu- 
ments. These were all dated in the first months 
of 1938.. All but one were copied on the Hiss 
typewriter. Hiss’s attempt to explain away the 
damning evidence of the typewriter bordered 
on the ridiculous. As the authors put it: 

“If Hiss was to be believed, Chambers 
had somehow made his way into the house 
on various occasions, avoiding all members 
of the family, and busily copied two hun- 
dred pages of documents which should not 
have been there in the first place.” 

As the Duke of Wellington remarked when 
a befuddled guest at a royal reception greeted 
him as “Mr. Smith, I believe”: “Sir, if you be- 
lieve that, you will believe anything.” 

THE AUTHORS also bring in such bits of 
corroborative evidence as Hede Massing’s testi- 
mony, excluded in the first trial but admitted 
in the second; and the many bits of circum- 
stantial testimony brought out in cross-exami- 
nation, where Chambers’s story stood up and 
Hiss’s broke down. They also expose the fallacy 
of “innocence by association,” and Hiss’s at- 
tempt to mobilize imposing names as character 
witnesses. 

It should be obvious that the dangerous 
Soviet agent is not the man Who shouts his 
devotion to the Kremlin from the housetops, 
but the one who is able to play Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, doing his underground work in strict 
secrecy while posing for the public as a highly 
respecable members of society. i 

Although the central theme of the book is 
the gradual unmasking of Alger Hiss, other 
aspects of the testimony by Whittaker Cham- 
bers and Elizabeth Bentley are not overlooked. 
A very damaging case is made out against the 
late Harry Dexter White, who wielded great 
influence as Henry Morgenthau’s right-hand 
man in the Treasury Department. White was 
linked up as a contact with George Silverman 
and Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, two of a 
number of shadowy underground figures who 
appear in the Chambers and Bentley testimony. 

The significance of White’s authorship of the 
so-called Morgenthau Plan is emphasized, and 
the authors raise another point that could be 
confirmed by many observers of occupation 
policy in Germany: “White’s appointees—men 
who worked for the Treasury Department in 
Germany—were with few exceptions Commu- 
nists or fellow-travelers. What anti-Commu- 
nists drifted into the Treasury unit investi- 
gating cartels were quickly transferred or re- 
turned to the United States.” 

It is truly amazing and humiliating that 
Silvermaster, characterized in a Civil Service 
report as “everything from a fellow-traveler 
to an agent for the OGPU,” went serenely from 
one responsible government post to another 
during the war. It would be interesting to find 
out who this man’s protectors in high places 
were. Silvermaster and the members of his 
spy ring escaped trial and punishment by the 
simple device of refusing to answer questions 
for fear of self-incrimination. Not the least of 
the merits of this book is its repeated exposure, 
with names, facts and dates, of the deplorable 
laxity of our legal and administrative defenses 
against the infiltration and espionage which 
will go on as long as there is a Communist 
regime in Moscow. 
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